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Foreword 


T he history of the Eaiscom GKcks sdl] icmains to be 
wtitten. This Ilttfc book is at best a f>ion«r sketch of such 2 
hinoty; and tncvitably it is coloured by the preditecuons and 
preju^ccs of its author. But it docs show tha thou^ our 
knowledge of policicai and inilitaty events U too meagre to 
yidd a coimimous narrauve, there is 00 lack of evidence for the 
social and cultural histoty of the Eastern Greeks. 

The leader who perseveres co the end will perceive that the 
subject of this book is really a double one. The earlier part is 
concerned with ihc'^iversc fragments of the Creek people who 
emigrated eastward to the coasts of Asia Minor afier the end of 
the Bronze Age and are known to us as the Eastern Greeks. We 
shall follow them in the development of their dvilisaiiDTi: and 
we may note the emergence of certain distinctive quahdes of 
chaiactcr and intellect among them. But wt must bear in mind 
that they were never isolated from the Greeks of the Grrek 
maiulandj the Aegean was always the focus of Greek civili'' 
satirt n; and, unlikc their compatnois in Southern Italy and 
Sicily, these Eastern Greeks were not in any sense colonials. 

In the fourth century before Oirist the centre of gravity of 
the Creek world began m sbilt eastward; many Greeks emi^ 
grated to the new kingdoms of Alexander's Bast, and—as far 
as Concerns Greek history — what happened in the eastern half 
of the Creek world mattered more than what happened in the 
west. In the later chapteis, therefore, Tvheie onr subject is the 
Greeks m the we shall find ourselves in mid^siream wit/ 
ncssing the culmination of Creek achievement and the final 
consolidation of civilised life. 
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My thanks for doing out drawings go to V. Nicholk for 
Figs. 19, 42, to Mb M. E, Co* for Figs, 6, rB, aa, and to 
Mb Sandra Macqueen for Figs. 7,3, so, ri, 14, itS, 26, aS, jti 
J4, 44, 41, 53; for doing out the maps to H. A. Shelley. M. £. 
Weaver rc^^irew some figures. For petmlsston to illustrate lam 
indebted to the Bmlsh School ai Athens for Figs. 4* $t ^ 9 , 
to the Ashmolean Museum for Fig, C, it> Akadcmie Vaiag 
for Fig. 13, and to Vetlag Gebr. Mann for Fig, 51. I have 
acknowledged the source of photographs that are not my own. 
For help In obtaining photographs 1 am indebted to K. M. 
Cook, D. E. L, Haynes and G. K. Jenkins. 

Professor R. M, Cook and my eldn son Michael were so 
good as to read through the text and give me the bendit of their 
sobering cridcism. I admit thai I have not always a varied my.' 
self of it My wife has been a consunt help, in pardcular bj’ 
simulating the Thames & Hudson reader and also by reminding 
me of Alice’s complaint, "What is the good of a b»k without 
pictures and conversadons?” The pictures of course were part 
of the comract with the enterprising publishers and general 
editor of (he series. But Alice’s other demand is one that is not 
normally satisfied in books on Gr«k history. It may be ob.. 
jetted chat some of the conversations and anecdotes that I have 
introduced are apocryphal and not true history. But 1 believe 
that they help to illuminate charaBer and illusoatt: the creative 
imaginadon of die people who are die subject of die book, 
Fiedon somedmes makes sounder history than fact. 
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Chapter I 


Western Asia Minor before the Greeks 

M iletuKi the self-styled ‘Fitst Foundauon of 
Ionia, Metropolis of itumerous great dues in the Ponciis 
and Egypt and many other pairs of the World', is now shrunk 
to a mere village. Its harbours arc dty land, and the visitor must 
ascend one of the hills of the ancient sea-port if he wishes to 
descry die Aegean shore. For here, as In the other gulfs of this 
coast, the sea has receded from the artdeni beaches. Aided by 
man, who in past ages deforested the mountain slopes, the 
rivers carried down the silt that has filled the bays. More than 
2,000 years ago the Maeandcr was pressing forward its pointed 
delta like a shaft aimed at Miletus, and the longshoTemen of 
Prienc had to go to bw to safeguard their rights of passage 
thtough the narrows. Finally, by Christian rimes, Miletus had 
become an inland port on a lake thai the river had sealed oif. 

Subsequently, thanks to Its river communicaiion, it recovered 
a little of hs commercial presrigie by the Fnnkish capitularions 
of ihe fourteenth ccntuiy; but unlike the marine life in the 
dwindling lake, it could not adapt Itself to the lack of salt water 
and relapsed into insignidcance, Ephesus too lost its harbour 
and to the eondirion of a countty town; and in modem 
rimes even Smyrna, which had usutped the commerce of its 
stranded rivals, was threatened with a similar decay uodl the 
Turkish authoriries diverted the Hcrmiu to an older and more 
distant bed in tSSO. 

Except in the extreme north, where the Troad forms an iso¬ 
lated bastion of tegular oudine, the long gulfs gjvc the west 
coast of Asia Minor its characteiisric tortuous physiognomy. 

Between these gulfs, the mountain tanges run out in long head¬ 
lands; and coastwise communication is often difficult, so that 
under suitable conditions the laiga islands, which conunuc the 
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line of (be moun[ain ridges, can take advantage of theu titua^ 
don and act as foci for the adjacent mainland shores. At llie 
ends of die coast (his is (he natural role of Lesbos and Rhodes, 
though an international boundary prevents them from ejteids^ 
ing it at the present day* In the central part of the coast, how¬ 
ever, four long rivers - Caicus, Hennus, Caysier and Maeander 
— Bow westward from the interior between the mountain 
lidges, and dicir fiat-bottomed valleys provide easy communica- 
tioo between the coast and inner Anatolia; the role of Chios 
and Samos has consequently been a more tcs ti i ct c d one. 
PKEJiisToiic From the fbtitih millennium before Christ, when human 
TIKES habitation seems to have commenced there, this coast was 

poised between the civflkatiotii of die Acgjcan and Anatolia. 
It never fotmed a single cultural province. Tioy and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, being shielded from the inienor by the JughUnds of 
Ida, tended to face towards the Aegean; but the land of the 
fi>ur rivet mouths tended raihet to look inwards up the valleys, 
while the conured mountain land south of the hLcandet was 
still virtually u n i n habited in prehistoric times. Before the 
Greek migrations, which took place soon after the end of die 
Bronze Age, the population of this coast scents in general not 
to have been Greek-speaking. Admittedly, excavanon has 
shown that Mycenaean settlements had been planted in Rhodes, 
Cos and other islands near the coast, while on the horn of the 
Maeander gulf there was a Mycenaean walled setdement at 
Rf* t Miletus in ihe Late Bronze Age; and, though the bulk of the 

population may well have been Catian, there were probably 
Achaean principalidcs in this comer of the Aegean, Bui the 
region northward from the Maeander mouth by outside the 
main Mycenaean cultural sphere; and though the great dty of 
Troy evidently tnaintained snong commercial connections with 
the Achaean world and may even have been inhabited by a 
kindred people, this coast seems m have been only l^dy 
touched by Mycemean ctdtute. 


Wtsttrn Asia Mfaar h^m tbt Grtth 
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The cults of the coast In hlstotical times arc symptonutic of 
culict relanons. The Incoming Greeks at the b^tuilng of the 
Imn Age set up cub of their city goddess Athena on thdr 
dtadels. But In the Troad and on the adjacent shores they coii<' 
dnued at many points the woiship of a native god Identified 
with Apollo, while at the head of the Ionic gulfs to the south 
it was the old Anatolian goddess who continued to be venci' 
ated as the pnndpaJ deity, [t Is no doubt this lattv goddess 
whose colossal image;, carved in a rocbnlche at the foot of Mi 
Slpylus behind Smyrna, was already known to Homer as the 
petrified Niobe weeping for her children, 

Homer In the el^ih century BC sang of the siege of Troy 
by the Achaean heroes j and tin doubt Its caprure, which (as we 
now believe) must have occurKd before 1200 bc, was an 
important event in Late Bronze Age history. It is fortunate that 
the Greek tradition is so definitej for otherwise the archacolo^ 
gists of the present tiay must mcvirably aaribute the destruction 
of Troy VIIA to the Hiultc king Tudhallyas IV, who broke 
the Assuwan confederacy on this coast In the second half of 
the thirteenth century, Homer names Cilldans and Lelegiani 
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Tbe Cffeks m the East 

on the shores opposite Lesbos, and Carians in the south at 
Milaus; and we may, if wc wish, apply lliese names to the old 
inhabitants of these lands. But he has nothing to say of inhabit^ 
ants of the coast in between; the Greek cities were not yet 
founded in the time of the heroes, and in Homer this coast is a 
blank. 

In legends transntiited by lata Creek wiiicts we hear of 
Amazons here, and of the city of Tantalus on Mi Sipylus. 
Modem scholars have variously suggested that the mytltt of the 
Amazons enshrine the memory of kilted Hiitite warriors from 
the central Anatolian plateau, that Tantalus is the conquering 
king Tudhaliyas, or diat Sipylus had its name from die war> 
like Hittiic monarch Suppiluliumas. These things are possible, 
because the tablets of the Hitute kings seem to ^ow that their 
armies pencti^d more than once to die Aegean coast in the 
founeenih and thutoenih centuries; and it may be that the pair 
of rock carvings, one of which still overlooks the road in the 
Kaiafacl pass behind Smyrna, commemorated the passage of 
Tudhalsyas IV» On the other hand, some schoLars prefer to 
suppose that the 'great king* who bad these reliefs carved was a 
ruler of one of the western principalities that the HsTiites could 
never pcrmancndy subdue. If this is the case, the ptincipaiity 
might well be that Assuwa whose land Tudhaliyas destroyed; 
for, in early Cieek literature, the name ‘Asia’, by which we 
denote a whole continent seems to have belonged originally to 
the centra] region of this Aegean coasdand. But theories of this 
soft bdong to the realm of speculation. The one thing that we 
can say with some certainty is that in the era of coUapse after 
izM BC, when kingdoms and palaces were ruined and inters 
nation^ relations were at an end, all ceniralLtcd authority must 
have disappeared in die west of Asia Minor, 

At Miletus a semblance of Mycenaean culture dragged on 
inio the twelfth century; but, according to the latest reports of 
the excavators, the fbrtiflcatiDns of the town were wrecked 
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The Creeks k the East 

bcyonfl repur at the end of the Bronze Age. Apan from this, 
arducolog^ats cannot distmgiii$h any^ relies of this epoch of 
dismtegotion on the coast; and the communities that survived 
must have been small and isolated. Ir vias almiui certainly to 
an underpopubted coasiland, lackic^ in any efTeedve political 
oiganisaiion, that the dist Greek sedlcts came in their ships 
across the Aegean. 


IX 


Chapter II 


The Great Migrations and the Dark Age 


T he primary Greek setilemem of die west coast of Asia 
Minor belongs to the Dark Age which followed the 
collapse of the Late Bionac Age kingdonu. Painted pottery of 
the style called 'Proiogcomettic^ has l^n found on sis; or seven 
different coastal sites in Ionia, and scraps of similat ware have 
also been reported by the American excavatots at Sardis in the 
Lydiao plain. Pottery of this sort is dated in die mam to ihc' 
tenth century, and its presence seems to prove that Greek settle' 
ment In Tonia was already well advanced m that ccntiuy. Of 
the excavated siics^ Miletus hw yielded Protogeometric pottery ' 
in some tjtiandty In (he latest campaigns; and at SmynUt 
where excavation was recently carried down through die 
earliest Greek strata by an AnghyTurkish mission, more than 
one level of occupation widi Ptotogeotnetiic pottery came to 
UghL Greek settlement at Smyrna may, on the pretem evidence, 
be reckoned as having begun as early as lOoo B c; at Miletus It 
may prove to have begun cailier. 


Mftijnm t « Stiabm Iriiia 


Ihe fbundadon of the Ionic clti^ it desenbed In the dasslcat 
traditions, which are known to us now through late wiitcrs 
like Strabo and Pausanias but were first worked into sysicmaJc 
*hi$tor/ in the fifth century nc. The traditions present this 
movement as a massive migration across the Aegean: the main 
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body of emigrants was *ifie lonkns* - a people which had been 
driven out of its ancient homeland in the northern Peioponnese 
and settled temporarily in Athens; but the leadership was 
encrusted to Athenians and Pyliarts who had taken refuge in 
Athens (chief among them being the numerous cadet sons of 
King Codius), and a variety of emigrants from Boeoda and 
other parts of Greece came to swell the ranks, In fact, the 
historical accuracy of these detailed traditions is suspect; the 
conception of dre lonians as a separate people is almost cer- 
tatnly an invention cf the racial theorists, and we may suppose 
that low. if any, of the founders of the Ionic cities were genuine 
children of Codrtis. Indeed, the actual process of settlement 
may have lasted for several generations. Nevciiheless, some 
features t/ the traditional account are well founded. Foe 
instance, die movement w'as not so much colonisation as 
migiation; the settlets were not linked to a mothcr^ky by any 
official tics of fdial piety, religious worship or sodat insdt^ 
utions, and from the outset they developed (heir own indi*' 
vidual political organisms. In historical rimes many lonians 
acknowledged a scntunemal attachment to Athens as their 
parent city; and there were sufficient common elements in their 
religious culls and civic Institutions to jusdfy the belief that 
{Athens had pbyed the major part in sending out the settlers 
to Ionia, But the lonians of the East were a mixed crowd, and 
it was only after crossing the Aegean that they acquired some 
son of unity and developed the special characteristics thar made 
them an exclusive people. In time they appropriated to them^ 
sdves die name of'lonians', and in consequence the geo^ 
graphical term 'Ionia' it limited to their ttnttoty (or, at most, 
to that of themselves and their neighbours in the East Aegean). 
But we must bear in mind that these were not in fact the only 
lonians — in its broader sense the name includes many ulanders 
and even the Athenians, On the other hand, there appears to 
be no connccuoR between this name and the sea that is called 
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* Ionian'; though they appear the same in English, the vowels 
atein fact quite diflhcnt. 

In histotical rimes ihete were twelve cities of Ionia. Two of ' 
thcBi (Chios and Simo^ wae^on Wands (hat lie cloK to the ■ 

Asiatic shore, x he other ten were on the mainland: they wete, 
in their ordet along die coast from north to south, Phocaca and 
ClazomenM on Ac Gulf of Smyrna, Erjahrac, TcoCl^chcdaET 
Colophon (which lay nine m3es inland), Ephesus by Ac 
mouth of the Cayster, and (in the gulf of the Maeander) 

Pricnc, Myus, Mfletus. In the udnh of Ionia, Smyrna was by 
origin an AeoUe town, but at an early date it was captured by 
lonians from Colophon; the story goes Aai Aese lonians had 
, come to Smyrna as exiles and been accepted by Ae Aeolic 
' inltabitams, but took the opportunity of sciaing Ae city while 
' Ac citizens were out celebrating a festival of Dionysus. Smyrna 
was destroyed by Ae Lydians aboutjoo n c, and to Herodotus 
in Ac fifth century b c Acre were just twelve cities oTlonia. But 
we can hardly doubt Aai Acre had once been more of Acm, 

The diligent travcllct at the present day can find traces of small 
nameless settlements on little peninsulas Aat jut out from At 
rugged Ionic coast'Une; on some of Aem, Aerds of pottery wiA 
painted geometrical decoration can be gaAcred on Ac surface 
or picked out of the bottom of sea^waAed banks, and Acte k 
little doubt Aat Ac numbei of towns in Ae Ionia of Ac tenA 
and mnA centuries greatly exceeded Ae ten Aat ulfimaiely 
apportioned die Ionic coatt among Aentselves. A few of Ac 
major senlemenis, like Ephesus and Miletus, may have had a 
considerable population ftom Ac outset; but Ae majority s«m 
to have been small, and some of Ac little peninsulas could not 
have housed mote Aan a few dozen famAcs. 

Before considering Ae gtowA of Acte Ionic settlements tve aeolis 
must turn to survey Ae oAcr sectors of Ae coast NotA of Ae 
River Hermus stretched ActAc territory, wiA Cyme at Ae 
head of a bay where Ac main route down Ac coast turns inland 
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dong the notth c4ge oT the pbun of the Heniius. C]rme occu/ 
pied ^ pivotal position in the southern AeoUs and is said to 
have the modter-ciry of many little AeoUc towns of the 
region traces of some of these iorgotien towns also can be dis^ 
covered by the tiaveller. Herodoms, redting his histoiy in the 
^th century sc, said that the AeoU^ here once formed a 
laguc of twelve cities corresponding to the' Tona rdod e cap olis, 
but their number was reduc^ to deven by the Ionic capture of 
Smyrna. With the sin^e cx^cion of one nanow mouiuain 
valley, up wliich lay the remote town of Acgae, these Aeolic 
settlements swm to have been strung out in ribbon develops 
ment on eidter side of Cyme; half of tbem, set on crags that 
fiingc the lower Hermus valley, stretched inland towards Mag/ 
nesia, while the ocher half, planted on salient peninsulas, 
studded die coastline from Cyme northwards to Pitane beyond 
the mouth of the Caicus. 

The bfth/centuiy wniets attributed die Aeolic settlement in 
the nonh/easteni Aegean to the posterity of Orestes, and that 
were Aeolic Eunilim there who claimed descent from Agamenv 
non. But these pedigrees inspire no greater confidjtnce than 
those oi the Scottish kings, W^c are told that in histoticil times 
these Aeolizns acknowledged a tcijiship with the Boeotians of 
mainland Ctcecc, and their speech was most closely connected 
with the dialects of Bocotia and Thessaly, It secmi thctdbic 
likely that they came mainly from the eastern Banks of mainland 
Greece, their original homelands lying funber north than tiiose 
of the [onians and having been less permeated by Mycenaean 
culture. As regards the beginnings of Aeolic tetdement hoe, 
thac is itt yet no reliable archacobgica] evidence. But the 
Aeolic itugniion to the Asi atic coast probably dates to approxiV 
tna,cly the same eta as the Ionic. It can hardly be appreciably 
later if Smyrna was originally one of these Aeolic cirics; for in 
the earliest Greet srraia there, alongside the painted pottery 
with geometrical patterns, there was found an abundance of 
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monochiome pottioy sinuUtr u> that which wu produced by the 
Acolkns in Lesbos. 

Tlie valley of the Caicus and die mountains to northward 
were oocupi^ by an Anatalian race called Mysiam. In getietal, 
they were an aboriginal peupie of the hill country who did not 
take easily to new ways of life; and until die times of the 
Ro man emperors they preferred to live a rural lile. But they 
also possessed the fotile coastal stretch north of Pitanci and It 
was probably not until about 400 BC dial dicy made way lor 
Mynlenc to plant villages along their shore. They thus formed a 
barrier in early times, and the origmal Greek settIcmtDi of the 
coast seems to have gone no further noith than Pitane, 

‘'i'hc big Aeolic island of Lesbos lies in the crook of the ■ 
Asiatic coast here. In histoiica] times it was divided among 
five separate dties. Those in the desolate western part of the 
Island were small and clung precariously to their independence. 

Bur Maihymna in the no^ was by no means unimponam, 
and MytQcne was always one of the wcalthiesr of Greek cides. 
<Ajn:hacoIogical tcscarch lias shown dut in the Late Bronze 
Age there were two large settlements in the fertile eastern end 
of die island, and that they were abandoned or destroyed before 
the end of the Bronze Age. It is tempting to connea their 
eclipse with the rise of My^nc and to suppose that Aeolian 
Crocks were already established theie in the Late Broiue Age. 

There is of course no ocitainty tti this view; but it is clear that 
the people of Mytilcnc absorbed the whole eastern pan of 
Lesl^ and receni archaeological drscovaies seem to show that 
they were already expanding on to the Asiatic mainland in the 
Dark Age. 

The expansion of die Mydlenaeans must have been a bold 
achievemenL The Coast dtreedy opposite their own shores was 
denied to them by the native Mysians; and in their search for 
agncultural land diey ventured round the headland of Mt Ida 
(^pe Lekton) and planted a tow of towns up the gende 
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western shore of the bastion of Asia which bears the name of 
Ttoad — a countryside now lately given over to groves of 
valonia oalc. The oldest of these little towns were established as 
early as the ei^th century^ for odd potsherds of that date can 
be picked up on their sites. They were set on ctests of die 
escarpment that lines the Ewach, and they give the tmpttssion 
that (he first Aeolic setdemeni there was hardly more than skin<' 
deep. These Aeolic towns stopped short of the rwrrow point of 
the Dardanelles, lUon (Troy) being the limit of their advance; 
beyond this lay the aone which the lonians were destined to 
colonise. Before My diene stinendeicd to Athens in 427 BC, 
the (owns of this coast were not independent cities but pos^ 
sessions of Mytilene. 

The Troad is isolated from the habitable lands of Asia 
Minor by the massif of Ida and the broken mountain country 
lying to dtt east oftL The inrerior basin of the river Scamander 
is thus most easily approached &om tire west coast; and on its 
flanks seven! Aeolic cities came into being up country. The 
richest of diem were Cebren and Scq>sis, which had abundant 
grazing land and became flourishing wool>i:ities. On the south 
coast of (he Troad conditions were veiy different. The sunny 
slopes of Ida fall steeply towards the sea, and water flows 
perennially from the mountain springs. The sheltered coast is 
now a continuous olive yard, but in antiquity it could yield 
sevctal harvests in the year; Catgaia, Virgil says, was amazed 
at its own crops. The Aeolic cities of this tivieia west of 
Antandros were founded from Mathymna; but they enjoyed 
independence and a quiet prosperity on their rocky hd^ts. 
Antandros itself seems to have been a native town in the 
seventh century and to have been annexed later by Myutcnc. 

The Acotians vvill appear tittle in subsequent chaptets of 
this book; and a word may be said of (heir qualities hete. They 
occupied a fertile agricultural belt which was in the main 
backed by tough hill'Country, and they had nddtci commerce 
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nor contact iviih tudve peoples of the inictior. They thus 
enjoyed the blessings of a secluded life; and only Mydlene» 
from Its sheer size, tinned to commerce and was drawn into die 
currents of world aBaiis, On the evidence of their own actions 
and other people's views of them, the Acolians seem to have 
been of a conservative temper, ready to brag though whh no 
great stomach for action, and fond of the counny tide and sensu 
live to the beauties of music and poetty - in their life ^d 
literature at the present day the Lesbians show similaf qualities 
of keen appicebtion. 

Xo the south of Ionia, the coast was in the hands of the cARraaMu 
Carians. Little is ktjown of their origins, though their language do»ians 
was dill in common use in the Ibuith century BC. They wae 
probably an old Aegean people and not Indo-European in 
speech; but they had absorbed a good deal of Mycenaean cul¬ 
ture and were in constant and regular contact with the Greeks. 

The geographer Strabo tells us that they first earned the dde 
'barbarians', not because they talked a foreign language, but 
because they sounded so 'bai-bar-ous' when they talked Creek. 

After the end of the Bronze Age they spread over the south¬ 
western piirt of Asm Minor, living the life of herdsmen in hill¬ 
top vilbges whose stone-built ruins defy time attd the elements Plana i, 4 
and stiU remain to be studied and planned. 

Some time around poo BC Dorians appeared as new setdeis 
in the islands ofRhodes and Coi that tic oft"the Cari^ coasts; 
and, after this, mote Dotians scnled on the penimutas of 
western Garb. Two new Greek cities came into being at 
Cnidus and Halicamassus; and Dorians seem also to have 
milted with the native commuoiues along the shores 
Cartan gulfs. Tlic east coast the Aegean was thus dividra 
iriio three parts, and each of the three main branches of the 
Greek race — Acolians, lonians and Dorians — had its own 
sector. The settlers at Cnidus were of Spartan extraction, hot 
the tetnainder of the Dorian settlers in this region seem to have 
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cotne (he AigoUd, They wetr conscious of thdi ncul 
unity as eUsdnci from (he loniani; and five established Domn 
dues cdebcaied their Jdmbip in i joint festival of Apollo, 
which was hdd, widt athletic contests, at Triopioti near the 
Cnidian headland. The cities wete Lind os, lalysus and 
Camirus — the three cities tri* Dodan Rhodes - together with 
Cos and Cnidus. Herodotus insists that his own home town, 
Halicarnassus, had been a member of this union until it was 
ejtpeUcd because of the unsportsmanlike bchaviout of one of its 
athletes — he camed his priice home instead of dedicating it to 
die god; but ft may be that in fact Halicacmssus did not rank as 
fully Dorian, and ceitainly its dialect seems to tiave been Ionic. 
In the southreasL Aegean, as in Old Greece, the Dorians 
settled down as stolid lumers of the broad acres. They had 
litde part in the cultural activity and trafHc of ideas that acoom^ 
panied the Greek Renascence; and, as we shall see in a later 
chafror, it was only aftet the breakdown of the Athenian 
empire In the late fifth century that they began to adapt therRi' 
selves to new conditions of urban life and civtUsau'on. 

In the temainder of the present chapter we shall ootuidei the 
Greeks of the centtal part of the coast, because our knowledge 
of the setdements in the Dark Age, whether it comes from 
literary sources or archaeolo^cal discoveries, is piactically cotv 
fined to Ionia, The Ionic ciucs, like many of the Aeolic ones 
also, were planted on peninsulas which were linked to the 
coast by a low isthmus. These situations were coot, and they 
wete suitable for a mariti me people. They also gave the shortest 
l^ssible line of defence against any attack ftom the landward 
side. Lebedos, one of the smaller Ionic cities, may serve as an 
illustrwan of such a peninsula projecting from a shelving 
coastrline; and another is the lieetlingrock of Myoancsui, whose 
connecting causeway was so low that it has been submei^ by 
a fivedbot rise in sea level on this coast. In this we are reminded 
of the migranorwsmlemcTO of die Phacacians in die 0<fyj«y: 
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there Odysseus is depicted as having to cross a slender causes 

way, with boats drawn up OQ etihcr side; and alter that he 

pauses to adnuic the spectacular b^etticnts of the lomEcaiion 

before entering the peninsula dty. In the excayatiom at Smyrna 

such a wall circuit, dating to the ointh century, has come to I’?/. 4 

light; it was umm than once Remodelled in the succeeding 

centuries, ' " ~ 



Fii, 4. Diifftmmtik itmtmuvcn if ttrijf Cfttk it OU Smyrna, ointb irttofy ec 

dmtm fr^m AmiuiJ d^&ciilih School it AtiraUp, iwi 5|^) 


The houses of the dozens iu the Dark Age seem to have 
been humble cottages^ Theic may of course have been the 
occasional larger house, but in the main these cottages had no 
more than one small room, sametunes mhuged by a diailow Fij. s 

porch at the from. The walls were made of sunned mud 
brick set on a low looting of cou^ stones; but since die rao6 
were of thatch, the houses were often bude Ibr convenience on 
an oval plan. The simple wooden framework, of the roof will 
normally have been supported on poles, and a central hearth 
of clay provided lor the needs of cooking and hcatuig; die 
smoke could escape by an aperture under ^e end of the roof' 
ridge or by small vents along the top of the walls (both systems 
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arc known to us in minuturt housc^moddis of times); but 
these cottage must nevertheless have been grim^, and they were 
simU, dark and jll^appolnted. In front of die cottage was a 
fenced yard, whac gpesc or an animal might be kept; and some 
of the yards perhaps contained a circular granary partly sunk 
in the pound and lined with a stone wall. Miniature tenacotn 
Fig. S iRodcU of such 'beduve* panaries have been found in paves 

and may sometimes now be seen on museum shelves; some of 
them are labelled *chiidicn*s money boxes*, but this cxplana^ 
don is our of the question because they date to the centuries 
before the invention of coinage. We hear of sudi a ‘beehive* 
building in the yard of Odysseus* house in the Odyssey; it was 
evidendy round its pointed roof'peak that Tdemachus slung 
a cable when he made up his mind to hang the dishonoured 
scTving>maid$. 
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Ai Smynu, where the pcniniula. w« barely 400 yards bng, 
the tacreasc of poputadon led to overciowdjiig in the eighth 
ceniuty. Beiote the end of that century, when a catastrophe of 
some sort occinted, there may have been 400- jOO family coo* 
tages within the town walls; and the spaces between them were 
narrow and crooked. What had once been a loomy village site 
Iiad turned into 2 ilum towru Under such conditions the dan/ 
ger ol'&c must have been always present; and we may apposite/ 
ly call to mind Homer's simile cf a fire raging thtoug^ a town 
on a windy day and the dtatebed houses 'crumpling in a greai 
blaae*. It is not improbable that conditiam were better in some 
of the otha Ionic cities. At Miletus the old excavations shed no 
clear light t>tt the state of affaiis in the Dark Age. But since 
this paragraph was first written the ptesent Cermaa excavators 
have tepoTticd the discovery of traces of Dark Age waits, and 
especially of the comer of a sturdy house/fboung which stood 
at least t^ce courses hl^; this building seems to have been laid 
on a deliberately levelled patch of ground and was destroyed 
in a general conflagration that devastated this part of the town 
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in the eighth century. Certainly, if a covered stone deiin found 
running alongside this house bdongi to the same epoch* we 
jnuy imagine that Milctui was better set up than Smyrna at the 
end of the Darh Age. 

Apart from the overcrowding, the incitaic in population 
mu« have been welcome. Land was abundant before the 
Lydian kings set a limit to the lonians'^ fionder In the early 
seventh century; and in early dmes die problem there, as id 
Jdlerson'j America, will not have been how to get the most 
out of the available land, but how to make the best use of the 
available labour. Despite the wretchednea of their town/ 
houses, the Creek settlers had substantia! holdings of land; 
Aristodc tells u$ that in Colophon in early dm^ the majority 
of the dthens had cactensive properties, and some of the other 
cities seem to have had the use of nadve labour to work their 
land. Thus the iiumlxr of Greeks on the coast of Asia was 
small; but they were able to enjoy a certain degree of Ichiite, 
and so they could give their minds more fbedy to cultural 
punuits. 

, About Eoo BC, or not much btet, the Creek possession ot 
/the whole fonic coast'line was complete; and it was perhaps 
then that a crystaUisadon took place in which ten dues of the 
coast, together with Samos, apportioned the whole land be/ 
tween them. The pretext for this action was a war which some 
of the leading Ionic cities declared against the recalcitrant 
people d* MeUa on the coast south of Ephesus; and it was piob/ 
ably on this occasion that a number of small [onic setdemeDts 
were absorbed by their more powerful ncighbouts. The princb 
pal sanctuary of Mclia, dedicated to Poseidon of Helicon, was 
made into a federal sanctuary of the new alliance and re/named 
Paniotnon. Aiici this, the Fanionic league became an cxclu/ 
sivc confedetarion of the twelve lomc dries, the island of Chios, 
as wdl as Samos, being included; but the umon did not in any 
way restrict the mdcpendencc of the individual cMes. In the 
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meaniime, the two Magnesks wetn lo have come into being a» 
centres of Gietk settlement inland; the people of Colophon 
had extended ihcii boundaries until they possessed a vast in^* 
land plain stmchitig almost to Smyrna; and Ephesus and 
Miletus advanced their Ejounduios up the river valleys 20 or |o 
mites inland from the coast. The Ionic cities thus came to own 
an ample territmy, and in dme they were brought into close 
contact with the native peoples of the interior. Trouble by 
ahead of them; but^ for tma or worse, they had ensured that 
Ionia would have a future. 
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Society in Early Ionia 

KOM^R Archaeology cajinot tell us much about die 

./x people ihemielvcs. And fbis chapter would be a bancD 
one, were it not lor one man - some scholars would say twfi 
men - throu^ whmc genius and humanity these dry bones 
can be made to li ve. Tlic man was a piofcssiona] singer (aeries), 
and the author of two great epic poems called the llkd and the 
Odyssey. The andem world knew him as Homer, and for the 
most part helieved that he came from Smyrna and taught in the 
island of Chios. In the Iliad he presented to his audience the 
complete scene of war; his immediate theme was the Anger of 
Achilles and its Results - not the least of which was this, that 
the long absence of Achilles from the battlefield left room for 
other, more civilised heroes in the centre of the acdon. The 
OdytiCYf on the other hand, may be regarded as the poem of the 
Complete Man. 

The two poems, in different dcgri^ were traditional; they 
enshrined that memory of Late Bronze Age heroes and heroic 
deeds which the lonians had carried with them across the 
Aegean; and being full-length epics, they set in a final form 
much of the matter that generations of Ionic singers had been 
elaborating before Homer was bom. The knowledge of the 
heroes - ihcir stories, their Uncage and their homes - was to 
some extent histoHcal; such phenomena as Idngship, or isolated 
single combats and the use of chariots in war, were 
elements of the old stories; and here and iliere we find the men¬ 
tion of an object or ttchniijue which seems to have its proper 
place in the Late Bioiuse Age, We must also bear in mind that 
the stories were hdng sung in poetic form by Ionic singers 
during the Dark Age, so that poetic skill had come to consist 
not only in invention but in the ability to temember and adapt. 
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Consequently there was much that was oM in Homer, both in 
(he narrative and tn tltc language; and again, here and (here 
in our text of the two poems ibcte must be changes or additions 
made by later tedtets who bridged the gap between Homer and 
(he first written texts of his poems. Neveithelcss, despite all this. 

(here is so much that is consistent in the general make-up of the 
poems, there is so much that Is taken for granted in the human 
and social background and so much that can be shown by 
archaeological discoveries to belong to Homcr*s own times, 
that (afier due allowance has been made for anachrotusins and 
traditional clcmenis) we can with some confidence draw on the 
poems to iUununatc the general pinern of life and thought in 
the Ionia of the poct*s own day. 

It Is not, of course, univei^y agreed among prescni^ay 
scholats thar the lliai and Odyffty aie creations of a single 
poet; and it is just conceivable, perhaps, tliat the Odymy is 
the creation of a second mastet. But the family likeness u in 
any case so dose that we arc bound to regard the two poems as 
products of the same milieu. Our Itiad, as a consciously 
created major epic, E^clongs to the eighth century; on rite one 
lund, the mention of sacrifice to Poseidon Heliconius (the ddty 
of Panionion), the conditions of city life and phenomena like 
temples, battle lines and four-'horse racing chariots forbid us to 
date the poem earlier; and, on the other hand, it now seems 
clear that the mainland of Greece felt the impact of fu]l.^cale 
Ionic epic before 700 bc. Otir Odyssty is a second Ionic 
creation d about this dme; at the very latest, it might date to 
the early years of the seventh century. We may tlius regard 
Homer as belonging in dme to the end of the Dark Age, 
though the spiritual values he embodies arc far fiom dark. 

In Homer wc find cidcs of the classical Greek type, with 
walls which enclose the whole urban populadon, and temples 
for public worship. Cides like this arc something totally differ^' 
ent from the Mycenaean citadels of Late Bronze Age Greece, 
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and they imply a new conceprion of dty life in Miditch evoy 
citizen has iii$ share. The bouses of the gods on eanh muse also 
be new, because there is no archaeological evidence of temples 
in Ctceoe before the el^th cciuuiy. Kings are an essential part 
of the heroic stoiics, and kingship is therefore nearly always 
present in Homer. But the idea of citizenship ts already well 
advanced in (he poems, and government appears to futtetiott 
with a council of elders (houk) and a popular assembly (ii£cra), 
fn several passages it is clear that pubUc opinion is a fetce that 
has to be taken into account. On the balance of all available 
evidence, it seems unlikely that there was much left ofmonaichy 
in the Ionic dues of Homer^s own day: and it is also evident 
that at this lime there was little scope thae for the clans (lent) 
that arc thought to have formed the basis of old.'wodid society 
in mainland Greece. 

In urban life there were specialists who worked for the com^ 
muniry and woe respected for their skill. Those menrioned as 
such by Homer are seas, doctors, caipcnters, singen and 
heralds; and to the list of tradesmen we may add smiths and 
potters. There was evidendy little fine stiver and gold work 
produced in looia, and works of an in the precious metals arc 
commonly described as the products of Sidonians from Phoenix 
cia or of a god. Good masonry was admired by Homer, but it 
is not clear whether building had y« become a specialised 
trade: and leather-working. tike wj^ving, may generally liave 
been carried on in the home. An ivory worker is once men/^ 
doned, and fuinitufc may occasiotially have been inlaid with 
ivory in Dark Age Greece; but such work hardly appears in 
aid^olpgical cont^ ^ore the seventh centu^, when 
Syrian and Phocnidan trinkets began to make their appear^ 
ance in Ionic sanauarUs. There was of course no cmned 
money yet; and shopkeepers do not occur in Homer. While 
works of ait fortn a subject for admiration, there are no arrists 
tn everyday life in the pocim; and archaeology has revealed 
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nothing more than plain aaftsmanship in Dark Age lotik. 

That is why the couple of dawingt that accompany these 
paragraphs on Homcdc life have had to be taken from 
Athenian vaseSt on which painted scenes an both fieqaent and 
finely executed Without any doubtt the most skilled ciait in 
eighth<«enmry Ionia was that of the singets» who had dn'clopcd 
a highly sophisiicated att>^nn of their own; Homer was piob/ 
ably not enhancing his own sums when he assigned to the 
singers an honoured place in society. 

Sca/Tartng and fishing were everyday activities, though no 
fish course varied the menu of meat and red wine. In die poems 
trade is combined with piracy, and the latter seems to have been 
considered the more honourable profession of the two; but in 
Homer this may be a concession m the miditional heiote 
temper. Despite the mania] tone of the epic, the poet s ow n 
feeling is that war is a semclcss evil. At the same rime, in an 
unguarded moment the goddess Athena professes herself game 
for a cattle^raiding expeditten that would result in bloodshed. 

Men work their fields and gardens; they itrigate the beds, 
though vegetables formed no regular part of trgfiuinng l heroic 
diet The herdsman's hardy life is frtquendy mentioned. The 
hills wete no doubt inoit wooded than now; theic was plenty 
of timber, and in the poems we find that wild boar, goat and 
deer are hun^. The breeding of horses is taken seriously and 
on even be a cause of war; dogs arc bred for their appearance 
as well as for guarding flocks and hunting. The heroes ar Troy 
do not Qorin^y per&rm menial tasks. But in everyday life in 
the poems we find men and women accustomed to manual 
labour even in die best Emilies; and one of the qualities most 
admired in Odysseus is his ability to do tbing;s himsplf Hot 
only is he found charming by women, a father to his people 
and an admirable family man; not only is he a famous athlm, 
strong swimmer and crack shot; he can build a boat and a 
bedtoom, dig trenches, fug die heaviest loads, tie up his own 
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Itiggige, fuinigate the house, anii challenge younger men lo a 
pbughing or scything match. 

The Phacadans, who scon to be voy much to the poet’s own 
taste, appear os notoiiously (bnd ofcom&tt, and chett avowed 
interests are dandng and the guitar, hot baths, clean clothes 
and comfortable beds, Athicdcs and boll games are popular, 
and the parlour game is backgammon. Music Is the universal 
cotcrtauiment, and we Itcor of the ctaoc lor the latest song. 
Festal banquets ore enjoyed and vintage wine is apptedaied. 
Women move so freely in Hometic socidy that we must 
assume that b the Ionic cities they led a much less restricted 
life tlwn was forced on them in classical Aihcnsj in Homer 
they are often selfwillcd and at times tnasterfuE ~ among the 
Phaeacjons Odysseus had to summon up all his resources of 
mgenuiiy and tact to parry his hostess* searching questions and 
win her esteem. 

In the stately homes that the epic tradition demanded, life 
was by no means ungracious; in contrast to classical Gtecce, 
people sat to theit meals and by down in comfort to make 
love. It is difiicult to say whether ntaniages were olten lovc^ 
matches; but oettainly a tender feeling dten pervaded the life of 
married couples, and it was not necessarily a sign of a bad wife 
if (as Hector in a corclree moment protested) she fed her 
husband s horses before she led him. In some ways human 
Fif. 7 nature was much a$ it is now; girls were nearly always nice 

before they got married, and a white skin or a neat pair of 
ankles called for comment. For women there was scent and 
cosmetics, together with a wide range of jewellery; and god^ 
desses at least knew a good deal about beautification. There 
must have been trade in such luxuries. The gods themselves 
relied on regular pigeomconvoys Iw their ambrosia, and we are 
told that one carrier was lost in cveiy passage of the Claihing 
Rocks. Clothes, on the other hand, were not cm to the 
figure as they had been in the Late Bronze Age; Athena 
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could put on her father's costume 
to go to the w3Tj and if she then 
strutted like a pigeon, that b the 
gait of a goddess when armed for 
banic. 

Rdigion in Ionia was of a diffeittni 
character from tliot of mainland 
Greece. Tom away by the roots, the 
loTiians had lost their religious attache 
meni to the spirits and culls of their 
old homelands. The gods of Homer 
are the OlympIanSi whose universal 
abode is among the clouds. In this 
divine family Zeus is first in strength 
and right primogcnituic; and in 
the last resoTt be is acknowledged 
to be omnipotent. It is often said 
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that in the Iliad even Zeus is subject to a power called 
Moira (Destiny) in whose uHmaie control of human ends 
Homer himself believed. But, broadly speaking, this seems to 
be an illusion. It is true that Zeus cannot prevent the fall of 
Troy. But Moira here is the epic ttaditioo, or (if we like) 
History. Troy actually fell] and therefote, whether Zeus likes it 
or not. it has to f^l. No wonder the goddesses get so angry on 
the golden Root when Zeus mischievously suggests that Hector 
or Sarpedon should be rescued fiom hb fatei 'the man', they 
complain, ‘was long ago destined to his doom.' Thb fbre> 
knowledge of history is occasionally imparted to mortal 
men, so that Hector and Achilles foresee their own fate; and 
the poet b thus able to invest hb high>spmted heroes with 
a lingering aura of faialbm that sharpens the dramatic 
tension. 

Whether in their arguments on Olympus or in theit dealings 
with human beings, the gods of the Iliad are curiously lacking 
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in beKO" fwL'ngs, ind Ucknig even m moral prindpte, They 
cumot ofttn be held to set a noble example to uianldtnl by 
their conduct, and almost every one of them is at one time or 
another made to appear ridiculous. The divine scenes in the 
Iliad are generally introduced citlicr as amusing inBuludei or as 
a machincty to ptecipitate the acrion; and the gods am rdiec/ 
dons of human nature and human r^donships. It is difficult 
to believethough many scbolan do somehow bdieve it- 
thai Homer's brilliant, cynical treatment of his gods can really 
have concealed any deep religious conviedon. His bdief was 
In man, not in gods. In his universe, faith - in the sense of 
religious faith - is lacking; but there is hope in this world, and 
charity abounds. 

Homer's faith in man is the comer/stoncof lotde humanism. 
Man must be prepared for anything that may befall, The best 
man is the one who, unaided, can do anything that is required 
of liim, handle any situation by word or acrion, and end w all 
things; he should be courteous, qiuct^witted and misring no 
cues, and at the same rime steady in mind and judgement, 
Th^ are the qualities that made up the character of Odysseus, 
which later generations of Greeks never quite managed to com/ 
prehend. Mo:^ and religion to Homer arc two separate 
things. The drizen must do hh duty to his city, the strong 
must help the wtak and unfoitunaic, and the leadn must look 
after those who are in his charge - thar is why as early as the 
sixth tine of the Odyrr^ Homer felt obliged to explain that it 
was through no fault of hh own that Odysseus arrived back in 
Ithaca widiout his men; but it is not divine law that enjoins 
such conduct, it is man's own feelings of self respect or honour 
(aidot). This, above all, is the reason why Homer remained for 
many cemurics the foundarion of Greek education, and why 
severe moralists like Plato despaired of him. If we do not 
believe that the lodans can have been as humane and en¬ 
lightened as this in the eighth cemury. we can only echo Pto- 
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fc&sot Sunford'i phrase a^bout Homier s motaticy, tbat *aftcr all, 
this is the chatactemdc quality of transcendent genius* to give 
beyond its comdovs powers/ 

Tliere is much In Homer that foreshadows the bier develop/ 
meats of the Ionic genius* and not least his Intcrcsc in the world 
around hten and his curiosicy about die cities and mentality 
of strange proples. But we shall sec the results of this desire for 
knowledge in the chapters thac follow; what chiefly concerns 
us at this point is human rebtionships in early lonia^ 

The Homeric epic being a cultured product, imagination 
and ins^ht have gone into the dhdncdon of pcisonalities. 

Agamemnon* for instance, can never rise superior to jealousy; 

he comes in with his grievance at the beginning of the Iliad; 

and he is nuning his flnal grievance when he makes his last 

bow in the twcnty/fbuith book of the Oiysfey, Menebus in the 

Iliad Is thoughtless, mostly meHective, and sometimes foolish. Fi^. B 

In the Oiyttty he reappears, older* but still bustling* and losing 

his temper with his butler; he talks of sacking one of his own 

cities to make a new realm for Odysseus, and he oflm Tek' 
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micbus presents ihat ac quite unsmubtc for liis r<Jcky home. 
Nestor of Pylos is a very difieicni character. Though oJd age 
has made him garrulous, he has understanding and a fine old^ 
f^hloncd courtesy; it is he who spots the goddess when the 
attives in dugmse. His sons too have learned m arrners and 
in their father s house. There are few more exqu^ic scenes in 
Creek literature than that in which A.ntilflchus makes amends 
to Menelaus after edging him off die track in a chariot race; 
and none shows the subtlety of Homeric conversation mote 
dearly than the short speech made by Nestor’s youngest son, 
Ptststratus, at Spana, 

Pisistratus Had driven over wit!i Tcicmachus fiom Pyloi. 
After a bath and a bite of food they are tecognised by Helen, 
and the talk presently centres on Tdenuchus* father, die lost 
Odjwcm. Soon the whole party is prostrate with grid; Even 
Argive Helen is dissolved in tears. The jioung PisJstrarus is die 
first to recover his poise, and he addresses Menekus: ’Son of 
Atreus, the old man Nestor constamly says that you above atl 
men ate sensible, when we talk about you at home and ask each 
other quesuons. And now.' - as he fumbles for the right words 
— if I may make the suggesnon, 1 don’t enjoy lamenting after 
supper; and besides, dawn will soon be upon us. Not that T 
^dge anyone his right to weep for the dead and gone. This 
is the one dung we can do for them, to cut our hair short and 
lei the tears tun ^wn our cheeks. For I too lost a brother who 
was far from being the meanest among die Atgives - but you 
of course should know of him, though I never set eyes on him 
myself; for people say that Aniilochus was beyond compart, 
both as a fast runner and as a fighter.’ Thfr speech recaUs 
Menclaus TO his dudes as a host; a few complimciuary words 
are said about Nestor and bis sons, supper is served, and the 
convcisation then turns to diceiful reminiscences, TlicorctkaUy 
we c^ot be sure that Pisisetatus knew of the incident in the 
chariot race at Troy; he makes no mention of his brother’s 
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skilt with honAf uid Menclaus stii<iiau$ly avDtds ah tnctidon 
of Antilochiw in his reply, Buc attentioii has been districttd 
from Tetenuchus' loss: a proper sodsl atmosphere has been 
M-cstabliAcd, and even Odysseus could not have enquired 
more tactfully about the evening meal. 

The many timely and dcticaie speeches in Homer arc the 
clearest proof of Ionic sophistication. Humour is never far 
away. Teasing is frequent, but it is not often unkind fexcept of 
course on Olympus); and if we wish for proof of the sutule 
adjustment of social life in early Ionia, we shall find it in the 
misunderstandings to which so many Homeric scholars ate 
even now prone. In the chapters that follow wc shah not see 
the Ionic character again in such sharp focus; and if we could, 
we should probably not find it quite so attractive. 
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T he subject of this thajucr and the next one « the 
pansion of loim to its full statute in the Meditctrancan 
world; and in Chapters vt-vn we shall be concerned with the 
coimponding growth of the Ionic cki^ at home. This expatv 
sion proceeded so rapidly and on such a scale that It marks a 
Jiew eta, to which we may give the name ‘Ionic Renascence'. 
It may be said to commence about the beginning of the 
seventh century. The end of a Renascence is more difficult to 
deShef but we shall, for convenience, carry the story in these 
four chapters down to about $60 Be, when the Lydian Jung 
Croesus began to establish his supremacy over the whole coast 
The Amirican excavators at Sardis arc now penetrating into 
levels of occupation of the Dark Age; and it seems almost 
catam that this sprawling town, whose citadel was perched on 
one of die aumbling tock^pinmdes that line the southern edge 
of the Lydian plain, wilt prove to have been the one important 
centre m the region at that time. So long as the so^Ued 
'Heiaclid' dynasty reigned there. Sardis docs rot seem to have 
twn the capital of a poliucally^ powerful kingiiom. The lomc 
ckics were able to advance thdr fioniicr deep inland; and the 
gTMt i»wcr that the Greeks knew, or heard of, was that of the 
Phrygians on the plateau a couple of hundred miles to the east 
ofSardh. The Phrygians were said to have entered Asia Minor 
from Thrace; and. like the Thracians across ihe Sea of Mar^ 
n^ they were beer^nkers in lustorical times. Scholars have 
therefore assumed dm they penenated central Asia Minor &om 
the no;A>wisst, coming across from Europe in the movement 
of peoples that took place about taoo Be, But their orifims 
^ nevertheless perplexing. The first uumisiakable evidence of 
Phrj’gun culture is large, brightly painted pottery vessels whose 
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Fig. tA RsititJpimfl iutntiffHjfm tm Evf 
Piffgim rnttr^/nmi at At^ar^ xtuf in ikt 
AiAata Monrjir. £ijk6 ctHbirg bc 


F^.to s^joaturc pattern ts windswept geometncal stags in a hai}" 

sttwm oft^ccnirie cirtrles: this waie; however, does not $«in 
w have been cutrene before the eighth cctituryi and, ctiriously^, 
it makes its first appearance in the cascem dudeU on rhe Halys 
fiver before pcnctraiing to western Phrygia in the late ci^th 
ceiuuiy. The earlier stages of what is presumably the Phrygian 
culture in western Phrygja ate characterised by gray mono^ 
chrome ware; at the mamcm diis is very obscure, bur light may 
be tliiown on a when the American excavadbns at the capital 
dty of Gordion on the Sangarius arc carried down below the 
palatial stratum of about 700 bc. 

The Anatoliaii plateau was not only rich in flocb but in 
limber dso; and at the end of the eighth century the Phrygian 
princes m the dty of Gordion bved in spadom halftimbered 
halls with firsuHooT galleries. They apprectated gpod metal.' 
work and carpenny and possessed a local school of ivory carv^ 
ing. The rulers were buried with lavish furnishings in wooden 
calrins covered by gigantic tumuli. They maintained some sort 
of dirret contact with the East, because the arts of Assyria and 
the kingdom of Urartu (Ararat) are represented by handsome 
discovered in these tombs. Curiously, there is no sign 
of similar contacts with the West; for no objects of Greek 
manulactute found at Gordion arc dated earlier than about 
eyo ac. But here the negative evidence may be jj 

seems likdy chat the loniam had come to know and appredace 
Phiygian ctafemanship a generation or two earlier; before die 
end of the eighth century the Phrygians had received the 
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Scimdc alphabet in whai at the moment we suppose to be a 

Greek fbnn| anti later Creek writers also said that a Phrygian 

Midas had married a princess of AeoUc Cyme. Finally, a 

wondcifii! chair, shown w Herodotus at Delphi, was said to 

be the judgement teat of Midas, dedicated to Apollo by (he 

iitmous king of that namej and if the information was cotrect 

the chair musr have been sent there about 700 B C. It was prob' 

ably adorticd with precious metals and carved ivory plaijues, 

but die woodwork also will have had elaborate carving; to 

Judge by the patterns on screens which the eicavaten of piuc a 

Cordion found in the great tumulus there in Jpjy. 

The American excavators have suggested that this huge 
nimulus was the burial place of the great Midas' father, who 
^'ed somewhere around yao a c. Midas himself seems to figure 
in the Assyrian archives in the last decade ot so of the eighth 
century, and he was evidendy a troublesome neighbour for a 
short time. But at this juncture there appeared a more serious 
menace to the peace cf the civilised Orient. This was a people 
who spread taror far and wide. From the Greek form of thdr 
name we know them as 'Cimmerians', and fiom the Book of 
Genesis as 'Comer'; their memory probably survives in the 
placc.-name Crimea, and it may not be accident that the 
Georgian word for 'hem' is virtually identical with the As' 

Syrian form of their name (‘Gimirrr), Driven from the Asiatic 
steppes by nomadic Scythians, these Cimmerians crossed the 
Caucasus and descended with their wagon trains into eastern 
Asia Minor, In the main they seem to have occupied Cappado/ 
cia between die Euphrates and the Halys rivet. But they spread 
devastation over much of the Near East; and in the eaily years 
of the seventh century they overwhelmed Gordion, where King 
Midas, according to a whimsical Greek legend, took his own 
life by drinking bull’s blood. The Ctmmaiaiis continued thdr 
mds for half a century and more; and some of the Greek cities 
in the west suffered at their hands. But vexatious as these 
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incarsiotu were at the time, die danuge did nor prove iatdiig; 
and even the town of Cordlon qtikkly regaiticd iu pno^perity. 
Thfl'e was, however, one momentout consequence of the sack 
of Cordion; with Midas’ ovmhtow, the power of the Phrygian 
kingdom was pennanendy impaired, and die political initiative 
in Asia Minor passed out of Phrygian hands. 

At this time the Hcraclid line at Sardis was succeeded by 
the new dynasty of Gyges the Mermnad. The ciicumstances 
that surrounded this change of rulers are open to dispute 
because mote than one account of the event was bter current 
among the Greeks, in the better known story, which Herodotus 
relates, the queen’s honour could only be sadsdEd by the death 
of her husband because he had smugged Gyges into the royal 
lKd<hamber to admire her beauty unseen; and this may pos^ 
sibly have been the official version by which the lovers sought 
to justify a less involuntary inrri^e, For the tmplicadnn was 
that if Gyg« wished to Live he must consent to reign. The new 
king Combined political ambition with a warlike tempetatncnc; 
and under his vigorous rule Lydia became die leading power 
in Asia Minor. He captured Magnesia in the Lydian plain; 
furths west, he attacked Smyrna and is said to have had some 
temporary success at Golophon, It seems as though he and his 
immediate mcccssors were not yet strong enough to overrun 
the Greek cities of the coast, and they vvere probably content to 
make destructive raids in the harvesting season; but they 
effect]vdy checked die forward movement of the lonianSf 
&om the Lydian plain at Sardis they had their choice of routs 
by which to swoop down on the Ionic coast. 

IONIC With their landwaid h'onticr thus blocked, die lonians 

ovmeis expansion. The cidcs of Lesbos had begun 

NoaraKEAST ** pbnt settlements on both sides of the entry to the OardaneUes 
and on the 'Black CulT to ihc north of die GallipoU peninsula; 
and sever^ Morthem Ionic cities began to take an interest in 
the Thracian coast, from which they could obtain wme, stiver 
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and sbves. But the most improsive achievement of all was that 

of the Southern Ionic city of Miletus. Situated ein die dp of a 

stony piomoniory, with no convenient land route to the 11 

Macandcr valley, the Milesians must always have Jtept up a ^ 

brisk coastal and leny tcaffic; and in early times this enterprising 

people aetjuired territory across their gulf and in the lower 

Macandcr plain. In doc course they occupied the small island s 

which by to the west of their coasulinti and in the early seventh 

century dicy began their catecr of colonhation in the Nortlv 

easr, Miletus was later said to have been the motlier of ninny d,-- c-t * 

colonies in the different seas. It is difficult to bdieve that she 

bad the manpower to people so many cities single-handed. 

And we may rather think of her as the leader in a broader 
movement of overseas expansion. Miletus herself will havepnv 
vided ‘occisn’ (iounders), shipping, and the requisite know¬ 
ledge of sea-routes and local condidonsj but other Ionic cities 
must have provided a good proportion of the emigrants. This 
Milesian colonisation began with the pcnctranon of the tiae- 
rows of the Dardanelles, where Abydos was planted in the key 
position on the Asiatic coast; and it then proceeded along the 
southern shore of the Sea of Marmara (Proponris), The most 
successful, if not also the earliest, of the Milesian colonies here 


was Cyzicus by the end of the long tunny-lish run from the Sea 
of Azov. Up to the present time, archaeological discoveries do 
not offer any evidence of Greek settlement earlier than the bte 
seventh century at Cyzicus; but excavations have recendy been 
begun by Turkish scholars on the shore of the lake twenty 
miles inland, and they show that there was already an Ionic 
settlement in the early seventh century at Daskylion, where the 
Persian sattaps of Phrygia later had theii seat. Founded in 
fcmtory that was presumably Mysian at the [imc. Cyzicus had 
a good hintctbnd to develop, aid its electtum coinage became 
widely current in the Koiih-east in the sixth century. 

These northerly shores were bleat and \vintry by Greek 
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sundazds; and so long ss sunnier coain were sdll open to their 
nvaU* die Mileiians might ho|K to keep i monopoly in this 
s^crc of colonisation^ But the Greeks had not been standing 
sdlh The states of Old Greece had felt the need of more land 
while the tonians stilt had an expanding fronEier^ and waves of 
cpugrants had sailed to the West from the harbours of Euboea 
and the Peloponncse. Sicily and soudiem Italy had thus bc^ 
come colonial preserves in the second half of the eighth centmy* 
The organised kingdoms of the Levant and Egypt might wc!-^ 
come traders, but dicy had no dedre for foreign colonists. And 
consequently, by the seventh century, the Nonh/east was the 
only undeveloped maritime area of any size that remained wiihi^ 
in easy reach of the Greeks. The Dorians of Megata on the 
Greek mainland still needed more space overseas; and about 
the middle of the seventh century they entered into competiuDn 
with the lonians hy planung a group of colonies at the eastern 
end of die Sea of Marmara. These foundations^ of which the 
most successful was Byzandum at the entry to the BospomSp 
were later to act as pilots in the Mcgarian advance into the 
Black Sea* But the iDniaru were well ahead. About the time 
dtat Byzantium was founded, if not even earlier, the Milesians 
worked their way up the currents of die Bosporus; and having 
thus forced the second and more dilficult of the naith^east 
passages, they began to plant a long trajl of colonies along the 
Black Sea shore* 

The ancieni wtiters have left us no systematic account of the 
colonisation of the Black Sea, and the few dates that they prtv 
vide fbt individual setdeincois carry no gmt convictiort* 
Eusebius, who was bhhop of Caesarea in the fourth century 
after Christ, gives a curiously divergent date (756 Bc) for the 
foundation of Ttapezus, which was itself said to be a daughter 
city ofSinoi^^Tbis had led many modem hLstorians to believe 
that the Ionic colonisation of Sinope and Trapezus was very 
andent, and iK:ononiic objectives have been postulated to ac> 
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count for (bis Dirk Age enterprise — for insunce, the ImportX' 

lion of die h]gb''gnde iron of the Chilybes, ind die gold of 

Colchis which loinantic scholars find symbolized in die story 

of Jason and his sheepskin. But tbete is no evidence to sup pen 

such theories, nor even any connection with Colchis in the 

early Aigonaui l^cnd; and it is inherendy improbable that 

trade with the most distant shores of the Black Sea would have 

preceded the exploration of the Marmara. It may well be *ha t 

in Ac cigbdi century Ae lonians heard talk of Abes and 

cunosiiics of Ac Black Sea, and indeed Homer has some vague 

knowledge of its souAem coast. But fin>hand acquaintance 

wiA Ac gteat inland sea seems only to have come in Ac sevenA 

century when Crock poets for Ae first time talk of Ac Istros 

(Danube), Ae BoiysAcnes (Dnieper) and Ac savages of Ac 

Salmydessian coast, and when the name Istxoclcs (‘called after 

Ac Istros’) was ^ven to a child m one of Ae dii« of Ionia. % ii 
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Because of its size Ae lonians called Ais sea 'Ponius* (Lc. 'open 
—ii was Acir Main; an A along with Apollo Ae Leader, 
the Homeric hero AAiUcs somehow received worship as a 
patron deity along its norA^'wesicm Aoies. 

It is hardly accidental Aat Ac first sure signs of familiarity 
wiA Ac Black Sea concern its European Acres around Ae 
Danube and Dnieper mouAs. It is precisely Ars region Aat 
shows Ac first visible signs of Citek penenauon; and Aough 
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the earltcti setdcmcnti may inidaUy havt been mere trading 
StaQoni frequented during the lummct icatont it sicems ccTtaui 
that the Innians were esiabliihing themselves u permanent rest' 
dents here in the second half of the seventh century. The dreary 
Scythian coast was not favourable to the Greek way of life; 
and centuries Lucr. in the decay of Greek civilisation on these 
shores, Ovid regarded his banishment to Tomt as a fate grim' 
met than death - though at that time Paris or Vienna would 
have been indniiely worse, But the fotiic colonisation of the 
Black Sea is historically importanti and not merely as an outlet 
for surplus populatior]. Within a century of its commencement 
the whole European coast as far cast as the Crimea and the 
Kuban river had been studded with Greek towns which 
served both as trading posts and agricultural settlements. With 
the expansion of commerce in the Greek world, the new 
colonies were able to supply CreBcc with commodities, and 
merchant seamen with ixgulat employment. Salted fish and 
hides were exported, and die grain of South Russia was 
mipped to Greece in quantity. Some of the Ionic colonies 
bec^e lubstandal cities; industries wcic developed, and 
Olb^ most northerly of the Black Sea pons and the greatest 
mMkct for the export of gram, adopted a tegular town'plajming 
scheme about joo bc. While fine wines, oil, textiles and works 
of deucaie Greek craftsmanship were Imported fiom the 
manuwemring centres of the Aegean, iruit trees and vines were 
Pip successfully planted - especially in the Crimea; and local work' 

Phie ic shops produced jewrilety designed for the Scythian market or 

a* presents for lutive chicfuini- 

The Royal Scythian barrows have yielded, and are yielding, 
many tteasurts of Greek craftsmanship; and, curiously, the 
euu«l examples of imponed Ionic vases arc often found many 
(Uys joum^ up^ountty. The grain trade led Ionic sctilas up 
the nver valleys. M they mixed with the tiarivts, half breed 
viJJage eommumuei came into being; the cub of naiive gods 
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The Greeks in the East 

were ^mJUrtd m the pattern of Greek wonhip; and* with 
increasing knowledge, the imagination of the Greeks was 
stimulated by accounts of the jxligious beliefs and folklore of 
distant tribes of the steppes and the eastern European forests. 
Among the fairy-tale figures chat Ionic amsrs liked to depict iS 
PLwf II tilt Arimaspkn driving o(f with the gold that chc griffins 

guarded. On their stdCp the Scythians gradually evolved a 
somewhat abstract art^styk which asii mill ted the pata^ 
phemalia of ihc Creek bestiary* Outside the Crimea they re^ 
rained their nomadic habits and tribal way of life until about 
the tliird century Ec, but many no doubt were sold down tJic 
river as slaves* and increasing numbers of Scythiam (and later 
of Sarmadans) settled in the ciries and were absorbed in the 
Creek world* 

On the southem or Asiatic coast of the Black Sea ihcrf has 
up rill now been very little archaeological exploration* Sinope;-^ 
founded by the MilesianSp was the earliest Greek colony on this 
coasc; and its foundation nught go back into the late seventh 
century^ thou^ nothing yet found there is older than the begin-' 
niiig of the sixths This coast presented a very different aspect 
from the Scythian one. The nottlicm border of Asia Minor is a 
belt of moutirain ridges that rise to tOiOoo feet in the east and 
are aligned in sucemive ranks behind the coast. The shorc-'Iine 
runs in long strai^i snetches which often fall precipitously 
so the sea* so that harbours are few and (ar between* Apart 
from the Ha!ys and the Sangarius, chc rivers rise within the 
mouniain belt and tend to How parallel to the coast; there h 
thus Hide direct communication with the central Anatolian 
plateau, and this coast is for the most pan isolated. In early 
times the maridme bcli was inhabited by savage tribes, like the 
tattooed Mossynoeci who baked chestnut bread and fattened 
up their kings m hitt-top tnitcts of wood. With a rainfall of 
fony inches or more in the year, the Itighlands had good foresa 
of timber* and vines* oEves, apple* cherry and nut trees grew on 
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the lower slopes; (he country was also celebrated for its drug;t 
and poisons. In (heir journey from the breeding grounds in the 
chill sea of Aaov, the young tunnies passed along the whole 
length of dris coast. Bui east of the Milesian colony of Sinope the 
fishing was not so good; for it was only at this stage in their 
course that they were coming to nuturity. 

Sinope, the Queen of the Ponius, was founded in a sheltered 
nook on the eastern promontory' of the Paphlagonian shore 
which lies opposite the Crimea. This is the waist of the Black 
Sea; and Strabo claimed that In clear weather both coasts were 
visible simultaneously from a ship in mid passage - the distance 
is in fact well over 150 land miles. Sinope was thus the best 
port for the crossing of the Black Sea, and {torn the fourth 
century onward its interest in the cross^tradc ts demonstiaied 
by handles of oil jars with Sinopic stamps which have been 
discovered at Olbia and Pandcapacuin. lu principal products 
were hardwood for fuTnitutr and salted tunny; but it also cx^ 
ported to Greece the steel of the Chalybes and Cappadocian 
miltot (red ochre or ruddle) from far up the Halys river. 

Sinope was the mother city of several small colonies, of 
which the most easterly was Trapezus, named after its table 
mountain; properly speaking, these were not independent 
cities but paid a regular tribute to Sinope. The colonies won 
the friendship of the native tribes in their viciniiy and acted 
as centres for their trade; but the hill tribes in bctw'Ccti retained 
their savage customs and were of a hostile disposition when the 
Ten Thousand passed this way in 400 SC. The mouth of the 
ffalys lay cast of Sinope; and futther east still lay another great 
delta of a river which in later times was known as the Iris but 
perhaps once had the outlet and name of the Thermodon. It 
was on the Thermtidon that a^cordinig 10 Creek mythology 
the trO'Usered Amazons had the headquarters of their mili^ 
rarime^oUry in the walled city of Tliemisqrra, 

In the sixth century the monopoly of Sinope on this coast 
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punctured by a new foundadoti, Auiisu? (now Sacnisxjn)^ 
which was plajited — apparently by a joint e^ort of Miletus 
and Phocaea - between the deltas rfthe Halys and Tbemio/ 
don. Amj$us became the principal coznpetiior of Sinope in 
traffic with Cappadocia; and the cities of this coast helped to 
transmit to Ph^gians of the iiueiior that knowledge of 
Creek artistic modfs and tcchiiiijues which, for instance, 
prompted the nunufacture of the sixth^century terracotta icHef' 
platjues of Pazarlt. The cast end of the Black Sea also in due 
course received a Mjl^ian sctikment or two, which had little 
place in the liistory of the ancient world but brougju the rudi' 
inents of Creek civilisation and econouiy to the natives of 
further Colchis. 

The ionic Main received its name 'Black Sea^ from the 
Slavs. In ancient times it was called Euxtne ('Hospitable^, but 
* ^ttcring reversal of its older Greek rtame 'Inhospit^ 
able (Axcinos). Scholars seek to connect the name Axeinos 
wiih old Semide or Iranian words meaiting^dark,' 'north'and 
so fonh, and deny that it is of Greek origin. Bur the epith« 
mliospitablc' could not have been beacr chosen. The mariner 
who had wormed his way up the Bosponrs would have the 
dangerous Salmydcssian shore on his left hand; and on his 
tight, along the barbary coast of Bithynia and Paphlagonia, 
there no good shelter before Sinope no miles away. The 
intorva on this side was presently narrowed by the pLcrng of 
a small Mil^ti setiltmcni at Tidon; but the anchorage there 
was not a safe one, and tt was only when Hhaclea assumed a 
place ^ one of the principal cities of this coast that a sectue and 
unmol^ed harbour became available. This Hcmclea. dii. 
nn^jshed by the epithet Pomica. was founded in the mid. 
Sixth t^mry by people of Megara, but Boeotians helped 
to swe I ih™ ranks. It was primarily an agriculturai colony; 
and when the native tribe orMariandyni had been reduced to 
semi^sLivery, Hcraclea enjoyed the possession of an cnensive 
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territory and w« able, like Sinope, to tnaintiin its own fleet. It 
planted a oobny or two in its own right ai the wcstem end of 
the Black Seat and with these newest lettlcnicnts the Pontic 
colonisation was complete. 

Greek colonisaiion in the Western Mediterranean hatdlyf^s phocaeans 
within the scope of this book. But a word must be said of the west 

mariners of Phoeaea. This little city, the most northerly of the 
Lonic Twelve, had been founded by courtesy of Aeolic Cyme 
on die headland that forms the northern cnny point of the Gulf 
of Smyrna. Phocaea lacked good arable land, and its popular 
don can never have reached £vc %ure 3 . But the Phocaeans had 
the benefit of a magnificent harbour; and when they Eo<^ to 
seafaring, they quickly became the hardiest of Greek sailors. 

They knew their way about all (he seas. But the one which they 
made peculiarly their own was that between JEcruria and Spain. 

About 600 BC they founded a colony at Massalla (Marseille), 

which was bter to become one of die leading cities of the 

ancient world; and the shore of the gulf from Heracles of the 

*Lone Abode (Monaco) to the‘Mart’ (Ampudas) was in due 

Course studded with little Phocaean setdementt. The goddess 

who presided over this coast was Ephesian Artemis, Here, as 

in South Russia, a great river Rowing from the north acted in 

the first instance as the artery for trade up/count^; in the sJiith 

century the chieftains of central Caul were learning to appreci.- 

ate Greek craftsmanship, and some of the grandest examples of 

the Creek bronze^miths* art have been found as far afield at fif. jj 

Burgundy and the Loire. 

Before this, perhap about 6ao B C, the Phocaeans had passed 
outside the Straits of Gibraltar to Taitessus (by (Zadiz) and 
there won for themselves a monopoly in a market that probably 
handled tin and good bronze. It seems also, to judge by the 
presence of Creek pSacc-mmei, that the lonians may have suc^ 
cecded in planting settlements at an early date on the African 
coasts, botli in the Western Mediterranean and in the Atlantic: 
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buc if so 6cy woe not Jong^lived. It is at first sight ptculiar 
that the Phocaeans, as Herodotus repom, did not sail in mer^ 
clunimm but in fifiy^iared war gaUcys: for in notiml circum¬ 
stances the enormous reduction in cargo space would not have 
^n TOmpcnsaicd by the chance profits of privateering. But in 
the West^ Mediterranean abnormal conditions prevailed. 
Wab Che foundation of Canhage about the end of the eighth 
century|thePJiocnicians bad gamed a firm footing in western 
waters. Tftcir 'New City^(in Phoenician 'Kan-I^dasht’) was 
engaged in building up its power in the seventh century and 
P^*^ y Greeks out of their stations and markets in 

the Far West. In their fast warships the Phocaeans kept up the 
compenuon for many yean on the Punic Main, and finally by 
a supiemc effort they dcftaied the combined Cartbaeinian and 
in a battle of annihilation off Corsica about 
535 BC. But the Phocaeans were not a numerous people. Their 

so heavy as 10 prove irreplaceable; 
so C^age d uly ^blished ha monopoly of the tin uadc and 
jMHcan coast, and thereafter the limits 
Spanishdie north-cast coast of the 
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Greeks and the Levant 

T he south coast of Asia Minor rcscmblfs ihe north soDTH£»it 
coa^ m one important rcspcap that high mounxams riK as j a mi nos 

steeply from the sea* denying access to the interior- There are 
only wo fcgjons here which readily mvke settle tticnt- The first 
is the PamphyliaD plain at the head of the Gulf of Attalia 
(Antalya); the second is at the cast end of tliis coast whae the 
Taurus veers away fiorth/eastward from the Cilician shore- 
This Ciheian plain had aitmctcd emigrants from the Aegean 
In the Late Bronze Age when the Hittite Empire was on the 
verge of collapse about izoo bC; and the discovery of late 
Mycenaean pottery on a number of sites lends colour to the 
legends of Acliacan colonisation there. The memory of two 
Achaean adventurers - Amphilochus and the indefiiiigable 
seer Mopsus — was cherished in some of the names and legends 
of city foundations; and Mopsus^ descendants were still ruling 
a principaiity in this region 500 years later* if wc may so inters 
pret the mendon of the House of Mukshash (ot» m Semitic* Bt 
Mp?) in recently discovered inscriptions at Karatepe. But the 
culture of these setdements docs not seem to have had anything 
Greek in it m the Dark Age; and though contact with the 
Aegean was for a short time resumed in the eighth century, the 
advance of the Assyrian empire under Sargon II and Sennas 
eherib cut short any attempt at Greet colonisarion in the 
Cilician plain. 

In the western sector of the coast ihc great bump of Lycia 
is a fonnidable mountain mass rent by prcdpiTOUS ravines; 
snowy peats rise to 10*000 feet* and seem to reach 10 the zenith 
when viewed from close inshore. At their foot, where the 
coast faces cast. Dorians of Rhodes planted the colony of 
Pharelis which pbyed a part in the opening of trade with 
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^8V^* was a so[uaTy exception^ and in gcnctal the 

Lyc^, who s«zn to have been a people of central Anatolian 
and InatvEutopean speech, gave a teadier welcome to 
Greek art and atd^uial forms than to Greek colonists. In 
me coastal plam of Pamphylia. places like Side, Aspendus and 
Perge were to tank ^ong the moti handsome cities of the 
Roman world, and Side at least claimed to be an old colony 
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Crtrlu and thi Levant 

of Aeolic Cymr, Bui die scsich for cailicr tcmiios on ihcse 
sites has so far been uniewaiding. Presumably tbett cmsi have 
been some Greek sctdeis on this coast; and the Ciceh language 
seems to have been spoken ai a number of points, diough not 
always very coirectly. Bui these places, ihou^ pardy hcUcnised, 
do not seem to have tanked as Creek cities in early ^ci* and, 
conversely, places tike Tarsus in tliC Cihdan plain seem to 
have been cities in early times but they were nM Greek. 

Cyprus had received waves of Aegean settlers in late A chacan 
times, and it preserved much of the old Mycenae^ way of life 
with a coQScrvatisin that was lacking in Greece itself. But die 
island was partly Phoenician and a meeting place of two cub 
lures. Under their kings, die dues of Cyprus lived a oomfoiv 
able trading copper and iron to the Let'am; and Cypriot 
vases and Aphrodite dgurines of the seventlt ccntuiy are fami/ jtf 

liar objects to excavators in the southern Aegean lands. But 
though in early dmes the Cypnois were advanced in techniques 
and artistic ptoducdvicy, they were not subject *o the pressures 
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that keep creative geniiu fresh anil in ihe shall cemurjr they 
be^n to ialt behind in the development of ckssical Greek 
civilisation. 

In early dnies the Cfceks had little knowledge of the Levant, 
on whose civilised kingdoms they could make no great inv 
pression. Such trade as there was in the Dark Age - or ai least 
before the frnal stages of that era — probably consisied of oC' 
castonal visits to the Aegean by the mariners whom Homer 
knows as Phoenicians, bearing the works of frne ctarDman-' 
ship that he calls ‘Sidootan^. But about the early eighth century 
the Creeks seem lo have sensed comnierclal possibilities in the 
Levant. A Creek trading post, perhaps called Posidion (now 
A 1 Mina), ivas set up at the delta of the Oronies; it may not 
have been the only one on this coast, but it scents to have been 
at this strategic point above all that the Greeks began to tap tbc 
rcsonrees of Syria and more distant lands. Ivory and metalwork 
passed m Greece duo ugh the warehouses herej and - what was 
more significant - Creek arr, civilisation and religious ideas 
were stimulated by die modfs and imagery of an Orient which 
had itself owed much to the diffusion of Mycenaean culture. It 
was probably from betc also that the Phoenician alphabet first 
^me to Greece. But before this happened some nameless 
inventors had noted the vowcl^souiids suggested by tbc names 
of several unwanted leners of the Semide alphabet and made 
these letters stand for the vowels themselves; so Greece received 
and transmitted to her neighbours the first unambiguous 
phonetic script which (unlike the complicated Bronze Age 
syllabi k) was not a monopoly of professional scribes but was 
suitable for common use. 

The first Creeks to become known to the kingdoms of the 
Levant were lonians; and it has been the fortune of the whole 
race which wc should properly caU ‘Hellenes- to be known as 
lonians (Vavani, Yauna, Yunan) in djc East, as well as to 
pass under the obscure name of‘Grecb' (Craed) in the West. 
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But these loiuans iti Syna <lid not come fiotn the loma of die 
Twelve Cities. The origin of the mme Ya^'an may have betti 
in Cyprus; and if we may judge by the pottery they shipped to 
their ne w settlement, dicse newcomcis in the Hast were looians 
of Euboea and the Aegean islands, Ionia itself seems to have 
had no part in this first commetee and exchange of ideas with 
the Levant. 

The Greek trading colony at At Mina was by no means an 
abortive enterprise; and Cypriots and other Creeks traded 
there in later centuries. But the initial impetus that had carried 
Greek adventurers and traders to the Levant did not oudast 
the eighth century. Creek cniciprisc liad perhaps not been con/ 
fined to peaceful ctading. At any rate, when he marched west 
to reassert Assyrian supremacy on the Levant coast King Sar' 
gon had to take active measures against the Greeks. In 712 ec 
he was at Ashdod, expelling a presumptuous 'Eoiiian* who had 
set himself up as despot thete. In 709 he was on the sliores of 
Phoenicia 'drawing the loiiians like fish from die sea'; and after 
this he received die submission of Seven Kings of la (perhaps 
in Cyprus), With the subsequent conquest of C il i cia by Senna' 
chtrib and of Egypt by Esarbaddon, these earliest of Greek 
adventures in die Orient were cfrccdvely quenched. 

In fact, the occupation of Egypt by the Assyrians was short' ncicvz 

lived. Civil war ibilowed the withdrawal of their garrisons, and 
befote the middle of the seventh century Greek ralding'patrics 
were trying their luck in the Delta. This gave the nationalist 
leader I’sammaichus hts chance. He was straggling to re/ 
unite Egypt; and when bron2C/clad Ionian and Carian war/ 
riots landed in the Delta he hastened to enlist diem in his scr/ 
vice. When with their help die Saite kingdom was securely 
founded, Psammetichus settled these warriors as guards regi/ 
ments in barracks below Bubastis; and for die next too years 
and more the Pharaohs idied on ihcit lomc mercenaries. They 
were not the only rulers to do so; w'C happen to know that the 
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brother of the Myrilenacan poet Alcaeus won a sword of honour 
tn the service of Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon. But the Bgypdan 
guard war the mostfanmiu. One of its detachments peipctuaicd 
its memory by leaving a record of a distant ejtpeditibn engraved 
in Creek leticn on die Ic^ of the colossi of Rameses II at 
Abu Sitnbch where elephanuhunters and others were to scrawl 
their names in Ptolemaic times: 'When King Psammetichus 
went to Hephamine, this KXi was written by those who sailed 
with Psammetichus, son of Thcoclcs; they went up beyond 
Ketkis as far as the dver let them go. Potaiimto was the conv 
mandet of the foreigners, and Amasis of the Egyptians. We 
[i.e. these lettos] were engraved by Archon, son of Amoebic' 
chus, and Peleqos, son of Eudamus/ Then follow signatures 
*7 of which two ate showTi on the opposite page. Unfortunately 

we do not know where Kerkis was, so it is impossible to say 
how far up the Nile these men from Ionia and Rhodes pene.' 
nated — whether just to the second cataract or much higher. 
But we do know when they went there: Potasimto's co£n hat 
come to light, and it is clear that the expedition took place in 
the shott icign of the younger Psammeuchusj its date must be 
within a year of 591 b c, 

Greek traders also were welcomed by the elder PsanuneoV 
chus. But in the late seventh century they were concennaied 
in a new treary port called Naucratis on the Canopic mouth 
®f the Nile, Here merchants from a dozen cities of loiua and 
the Aegean lands maintained a self^reguladtig community, 
with a common sanctuary where they made dedications to ihctr 
g]t^s. All Creek trade with E^pt passed through Naucratls; 
wine and oil no douh: went in, but the principal exchange 
seems 10 have been of Egyptian grain against Greek silver. 

Trade and nuicetiaiy service were the magnets that drew 
lonians to Egypt. But there was much for visitors to see and 
study there. It was no doubt Ionic guardsmen's slang that 
poked fun at the great tomb monutnems by calling them ‘buns' 
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(pyramUei) and gave die gianuc monoliths the name ‘skewers' 
(o^iirsktff). But Egypt revealed to the Greeks the potentialities 
of stone aichitectute and sculpiuie. Hetc^ as elsewhetCt Creek 
ima^nation was kindled by the wonder of the untamiliar, and 
in E^pi not least by the immense span of recorded history that 
was unfolded in front of their eyes. The Greeks wctc En^g 
their way about the wodd. Bui above alt it was die loiuans 
who opened up the new vistas. While they woe still politically 
masters of their own destiny, they had continued Odysseus* 
quest and 'explored the cldcs and mentality of many diiferent 
peoples*. Theic horizon by ihiit rime extended from the Atlantic 
coast and Nubia to Babylon and the Russian steppes. 
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Chapter VI 


Architecture and Art in the lonk Rfnascence 


I F WE WERE dcpendctit on aicha^logy ilatic \vc should 
know very little about the dues of Eastern Greece before the 
time of the HelLcimttc kingdoms; and die lirde that wc can 
!carn about them on die ground would be extremely difficult 
to intcrprcL Their situations in die Hellcnistic^Roimn era are 
generally known; and most of them still carry ^omc visible 
traces of die pubUe edifices that were dien creaed^ Bur remains 
of prevtous stages of their existence are dusive. In some places 
the traces of eaiLcr buildings were swept away in later re^ 
rticxleUiRg or buricdi under an overlay of heavy roundidons and 
pavements. In other places^ as in Chios and Mytilene, ancient 
strata mtut He pinned under the buildings of die modem town* 
of Mjfus, LebetJot, T<os. die Lesbian cities. Cyme 
and Old Cnidus are almost totally uncxploted; the early cities 
t^Pficoe and Erydirae cannot yet be placed with ccctainty on 
we map, and the onginal iituationa of Colophon, Ctazomcnae, 
Ephesus and Hahearnassns are only approximately known. 
The whaoologicd evidence for living conditions in early 
consequently exiguous and open to misimciptetation. 
A CY CITIES ^ t tkc south Kid of thc tslatid of Chios, where the cultiva^ 
tion of mastic flouridies as it did in andquity, a forest fire 
recently revealed the oaecs of an early Greek seitlcment, whose 

^ ’Tlie site has been cleared by 

sichaeologists. Tlus settlement was built in the seventh 

L * *t**P kill which rises abos-e a 

^ !r r cottages were built of stone and con^ 

u Kwm, sometimes with a porch at the front. 

On the htll crest was an altar, which in the sixth centuiy was 
endosed in a smaU ^ne temple; but by that time the settle¬ 
ment on the slope bdow seems to have been abandoned. 


Arcbikcture and Art in ibt hmc 

In addin on p there were a couple of old sanctuaries down by 
die liarboLtn 

Thii, howcvCTp wai hardly more than a vilbgCp and it sheds 
no ducci light on city life. If only its archaic sttaia were a linle 
better preserved, Miletus would admirably illustrate the lay^^ut 
of a g^^cat archaic city; for at points on the site the stratoni of 
destruction of 494 bc has been disengaged. On the peninsula* 
superimposed upon the traces of Cretan and Mycenaean setde.^ 
mcnt^ the GcuTian excavators found an old shrine of the citjv 
goddess Athena atnid traces of archaic habitation; and there 
were evidently substantial rooms on the watafrom* though they 
may have bwi warehouses rather than dw^lUogs. On the 
detached citadel hill* half a mile to the south, traces of early 
houses came to light on a broad shelf Tlie footings were sub^^ 
standally built of more or less squared masonry and formed 
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Tooim up to ^ fcrt long; but there does not seem to have 
been any planned lay<«ui in this quaiter. By 500 B C Miletus 
may have been a taihcr old-fashioned town. 

The other early town sites tested by excavation ate Pbotaea 
and Smyrna. At the fbntier the overlying deposit is deep; and 
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the Turkish soundifigs up to the present revea] otdy tfic oc^ 
ccUciU quality of the archaic wall<Toodngs. At Sinyina also 
the depth of the deposit prevented the excavaiois from un' 
covering large areas ef the archaic city; but in places the foot/ 
idgs of seventh ^cnttity houses came to Uglii in a stiaitim^ of 
destruciion debris —the city was sacked by the Lydian king 
Alyatics about 600 BC. The sevemh-^entuty city on the penin/ 
sula proves to have been unexpectedly handsome in its biiild> 
idgs and, apparently also, in its general anangetnent. We have 
already noted that, on a pan of (he site at least, some catastrophe 
occurred about 700 BC, This seerns 10 Iiave been sttfBciently 
general 10 necessitate - or at least permit-a thorough n> 
modelling of the city in the seventh century- A temple was 
constructed on a massive pladbtm at the aortli end of the site, 
new streets were laid out on a tiordi'iouth axis, and bouses 
were built on a rectangular plan flanking the thoroughfares. 

Tlte greater part of the site remains unexcavated, ^d the draw¬ 
ing on die opposite page is of necessity partly conjectural; hut it ii- *S 

g^ves an impression of the sevenih^ccntury city that rs probably 
reliable in its main essentials. 

The really significant point here is that die old ground plots 
on the peninsular diy s«m to have been abolished. In anttqmty; 
as in modem times, the principal impediiMni to up-to-date 
planning in old-established dues was the rights of prop^*- 
owtiBs; Athens ttscll^ despite the handsome ^marble buildiri^ 
and complexes with which Pericles adorned it, remained to the 
end a city of irregular, winding streets. At Smyrna, howw«, it 
seems as though the old uicgulax plan was oompictdy div 
regarded in the new lay-out of the seventh century. The new 
Cown-^hoLi5C3 weet more s.paciou£ rh^n dieit picdecc^otSp and 
almost ccftainly some of the householders were obliged ro 
move out of the old walled town and live in a suburb on the 
adjoining mainland slope. The houses of the seventh century 
were well consmicted. The walls were of broad flat mud 
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bricks which rested on finely jointed stone footings three or four 
fm high, and no doubt the bHck was sur&ced wicb fine lime 
pbster both inside ond ouL The walls were 18 inches thick, 
and in many cases there must have been an upper stony. 
Smyrna had thus abandoned its old village^'llkc layout and 
become an up/to^date city like Miletus perhaps more so. in^ 
deed. The roofs were characteristic Mediterranean flat roofs 
with the surface of loam that needs rolling out after heavy rain. 
Litdc attention seems to have been paid to drainage, yet some 
of the houses had big, comfortable terracotta bath tubs. 

In most cases the extent of the individual tawii>houscs at 
Smyrna could not be ascertained; but on anavciagc they prob' 
ably had three rooms on the ground Boor. In pan of the city - 
perhaps in the greater part-’the houses extended along the 
sides of the axial streets so as to form a single continuous row 
separated at the hack by a narrow crack from ihc row that 
fronted on the next street. The blocks of houses that were thus 
formed may have been quite long; but the houses on this 
anangement seem to have been only one room thick, so die 
blocks were only 40 feet wide. In all probability one of the 
rooms in the ground plot of each house was a courtyard, fti/ 
closed by four walls but remaining open to the sky. Besides 
serving various needs, this will have helped to admit light; and 
if they were two-storeyed, the houses must have been tolerably 
spacious. With the incorporation of the courtyard inside die 
oblong plot and the linking of plots in continuous street-’ 
frontages, we seem to come up against regular town-houses for 
the first rime in the history of Creek architectme. 

The old town wall at Smyrna was in disrepair in the 
seventh century; and if a part of the city populadoti was living 
in a suburb outside the walls, the incentive to restore the foitt- 
ficaiion would naturally be lacking. But towards the end of the 
century, when the menace of Lydk may once a gain have been 
felt, a new and stronger wall was built. Nothing now remains 
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Tfo Cmrib rn tbt Basi 

% " of (he supcrstnJcmitt of (his wall above (he level of (he stone 

base; and the reconstruction shown on the previous page is 
only inanded as one posable interpretarion of the archaetv 
logical evidence. But there is a 1 ^ likelihood that tiaiber was 
used to reinforce the mud biick, and there can be Utile doubt 
that tilt parapet carded battlements. This wall was of great 
thickness - its base is over jo feet wide on the cast edge of the 
she, where the foundations of eadici walls have been incorpot'' 
ated in it, and die core is firmly packed with mud brick. A 
fortification like this relied on tire sheer stieng^ which rendered 
it immune to assault by batiety or mining; it bcloiigcd to the 
era in militaiy en^eeiing before projecting towers and sally 
ports were introduced to facilitate a more aggressive type of 
defence. And in lact this wall presented a seticus obstacle to 
the Lydian king when he came down to the coast and invested 
Smyrna; it was only surmounted in the end by an enormous 
siege mound whose rounded crest still rises 70 fc« above the 
flat ground on the north edge of the site. By ihii means Smyrna 
was captured. Alyattcs (he Lydian thereby destroyed a flourish-' 
ing and beautiful Greek city. But it was the only success that 
be achieved against the lonians in a reign of half a century; for 
Herodotus teUs us that when he advanced fiom Smyrna (O' 
wards Clazomenac he suffered a tcveie defeat. 

sAHCTOAaTES Thctc is no sign of a centre of public worship in Dark Age 
Smyrna; so far as the excavation there pernaiK a judgement, the 
earliest temple seems to have been of the seventh century. At the 
renowned sanctuary of Artemis (Diana) at Ephtsus the 
ejccavations yielded no trace of cult before the early sevetuh 
century, and the other temple sites excavated on tbit coast have 
yielded nothing as early as this. Such public worship as took 
place in the Dark Age must in the ntain have been very simple, 
and perhaps normally required nothing more than a tough 
altar for sacrifices. At Miletus the cxcavaiors have recently un' 
covered a low oval pUrfortn of rough stones which t$ nearly 
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7 feci actoss at its widcsL It secim to date to the eightli cenciny 
and to have at some tiiTic been CQcloscd in a small precinct. Ib 
position Is iindct the comet of the classical temple of A.[hcnar 
so it is likely that it is in fact an old altar - the oldest y« dis^ 
coveted in Creek Asia Minor. A tooled 'temple’ building was 
probably not needed thcro at die time when the altar was laid. 

The Creeks pafotmed their public worship in the open air 
and did not normally require coveted buHdings to accom/ 
modate a congregation. Temples therefore were only built at 
the stage when the deity required a house — that ii to say. when 
there was a sizeable im^e, together perhaps with gear and 
dedications of value, which must stay on the spot and be given 
protection. In the eighth century such images may have been 
few; and it is perhaps no accident that the earliest Tonic temple 
known to us was at a country shrine where one of the most 
vcncnble of Greek idols stood. This was the sanctuary of Hffa 
on the Ionic island of Samos. 

The Samians claimed that their goddess, whom they tecogi^ 
nised as the Greek Hera, was bom in Samos on the banks of 
the sntam called Imbrasu 3 ;and it was there, atthcendofa long 
shelving beach three or lour nutes west of the ancient city, that 
their (atnoui sanctuary lay. Apparently there had been a walled 
town on this spot in the Late Mycenaean epoch, and the wor^ 
ship of the local goddess may well have been older than the 
Dark Age; for under the great altar of the sixth centucy the 
excavators found traces of earlier altars, the rudest of which is 
thought to date from the twilight of Mycenaean times. In the 
Dark Age there was certainly a rough stone altar there with a 
pebbled area facing it; and there may also have been a small 
hut of mud brick to house an old wooden idol. The first major 
temple, fkdng cast across the pebbled area to the altar, probably 
belongs to the eighth century. It liad a total width of about 
24 English feet, and the roof was lupporad by a ccniial row of 
internal posts. But while the span was limited by the length of 
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the timbers ivailibie to the Sunians 2t the time, there wa$ no 
corresponding limit set (o the length of the huiidii^, and the 
image of the goddess faced up a hall which was a generous 
loofeet long. This iim temple made way tn the seventh century 
for a successor whose walls rested on footings of ashlar masonry. 
Some lime before this, the original temple had been extended 
by the addidon of an cxicriiai mw of pillars which provided 
a sort of verandah on at least two of its sides; and this aichb 
tcctural pciiiciple, which foteshadows the outer colonnade of 
Greek ’peript^' temples, was adopted with wider verandahs 
in the seventh^cniury temple also. But the second temple 
■“ dispensed with the central row of internal pillars and its roof 

had a dear span of almost 20 feet. 

Tile construction of this second temple was accompanied by 
fresh works in the sanctuary area. The much enlarged altar was 
rc/faced in good masonry; the area in front of it seems to have 
been paved, and the precinct began to be adorned with manit' 
ments. The mow spectacular of these offerings was the huge 
bronze grifGn/head cauldron supported by three tvricc-'lifc-^i^c 
kneeling human figures, which (Herodotus tells us) was dedi-' 
cated by the ship^wna Colaeus and his crew as a tithe of their 
gains on a single voyage - driven by a storm through the Straits 
of Gibraltar they hid been the first of all Creeks w reach the 
metal market of Tartessus. The position of Colacus* tnomi-' 
mcni is not known. It may have been in the pan of the precinct 
that lay south of the altar area, because this seems id have been 
the festal space in which the crowds gathered; but dicrc were 
monuments in other quatters also, such as the approach on the 
notili^casi where the sacred way from the city led to the 
entr 3 ncei>pyloni At the south end of the festal area, communis 
eating with the sea, tlicre were stotiO'liDcd water tanks which 
may have served for the lustial baih of the goddess. In the late 
seventh century the western side of the festal area by the stream 
bank was closed by a long building of the sort that the Creeks 
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called ’stoa’. The memoty of this word is preserved for us in die 
epithet 'stoicalV which teflects the atdtude to lilt that Zeno 
fhst pleached in the 'Painted Stoa' at Athens. These stoas 
were, generally spoking, ornate sheds whose open, colonnaded 
&oDt faced on to a public place. The Samian stoa here Hlu' 
stiated had a length ofaoo Samian feet; its Boor was of trodden 
clay, and the to^ was supported by two long rows of pillars 
or posts, while at the south end a paved promenade tan In 
front of the pillared walks. This long building will no doubt 
have been hoquented by vendoK, entermincts and loitsiets, and 
it could provide a large concomse of pilg n'ms with shelter 
agaiiist sun or rain. 
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Msguificcni they must bivc seemed £t the cimti these (nud>* iot*tc 

brick and plaster buildidgs of the Samian Hcracum were 
modest by comparison with the gigantic constructions that 
replaced them in the sixth ccnturyi But they serve to show how 
rapidly the lonians were progressing in the direction oflarg^ 
scale architecture and planning in the seventh century. Stone 
construction in the Gteek aithitectutal orders seems to have 
been an achievement of the later years of that century. It was to 
some extent prompted by a growing acrjuaintance with the 
grandiose monuments of Egypt. But in this the Greeks were 
not imhatoTS^ they did not copy the forms (hat ihqf saw tn 
Egypt and the Orient, and in fact the early development of 
monumental architecture followed different courses on the two 
opposite sides of the Aegean. 

On the Greek mahiknd the Doric order was quickly 
established in a canonical fottn. Above the level of the archb 
travc the detailed constructiori of the exterior conformed to a 
set scheme which in its appearance — if not in its precise 
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historical evolution - can Curly be dcscrilicd as *pctiili«l car-* 
pctiuy*; and the propoirions and general design arc equally 
stereotyped. Though much loiiger^livcd and more widely 
known, this Doric architecture is dosdy akin as an ajvfbrm to 
Athenian tragedy, which also underwent a gradual develop-* 
ment of feeling but admitted no radical change. The early 
Doric style of architecture is very much better known than the 
Eonic; it can convenicmly be set up as a standard in Itand books, 
and consequently the characteristic oblong of the ground'pSan, 
the stepped ioundation flush with the outer colonnade and the 
tiled roof with its gabled ends have long been regarded as 
indispensable features of any rcspecuble Greek temple. But 
architecture in the eastern Aegean did not pursue a similai 
coutsc. What we know of it points to a varicry of trcaimcni 
which is in sharp conflict with the rigid couvenuous of Done. 
Wc should tbct^rc resist the temptation to explain the early 
Ionic style as a slim aitd sophisticated, somewhat wayward 
sister of the masculine Doric, It is true that in the fifth century 
the Aihenians adapted the Ionic style widt taste and subtly' 
to serve as an accompaniment and a foil to thdr native Done, 
and by doing so they set a standard for the iniemadonal devdop-* 
mcni of the Ionic order j indeed the lonians themselves accepted 
Pktc n this standard in the fourth century. But it was a peculiar aru/ 
ficial elegance that the Athctiians impaned to the Ionic style. 
The early architecture of the eastern A^can seems to have been 
altogetlrct freer and less inhibited. 

£^y temples were simply rooms for the deity, and in the 
eastern Aegean they probably comprised for the most part a 
single chamber without a porch. Bdbie the enormous temples 
of Samos and Ephesus were designed in die second quarter of 
the sixth century, the normal width was not more than 20 
unless (as at Neandria in the Troad) the roof had the suppon 
of an inner row of columns. Mote than anything, the IcngA 
of a temple will have depended on the space and funds avails 
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able. Tile ongiinal ‘hundrcd-footict' of Samos had a length’' 

breadth propottion of 5 to 1; but the early temple at Smyrna 

»ems to have been squarish in plan, and similar proportions 

are Ibiind in daotteal Ionic buildings. Alter thatch was aban/ 

dotted, roofs may normally have been Sai. A level terrace was 

of course provided for the temple 10 stand on, and it seems 

generally to have been revetted with wcU/joinicd masonry on 

the sides where it rose above the outside ground level. The 

unfinished temple of the late seventh centu^ in the city at 

Smyrna olfcis a good example; but here the high platform had PUt« 9 

been extended Ri the south to allow a clear space along^dc the 

temple; and on the edge of this area stood a couple of smalt 

stoa/like buildings between winch a pylon ai ground level 

gave access to an inclined pTOCCSsional way. Normally the 

platform was large enough to allow an open walk round the fif. 14 

outside of the temple at the level of the foot of the columns or 

walls. The earliest stone columns yet know-n are the drums of 

soft white tu& which were intended for use in the Utc seventh' 

century temple at Smyrna, They were j feet tit diameter; they 

were not 'fluted' (vertically channelled) and would pedsaps 

have remained in that condition. In the sixth ceniuiy the 
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numb^ and ihape of the Rutings on coIuacu varied consider^ 
ably; ‘Aeolic* colunw^haib soetn nonnalty lo have been pliiot 
if not of wood. 

Eady Ionic archiiects were evidently mme concerned with 
finding sandaaory solutions to the paiticubr pioblcms that at 
any given moment con&onted them than with establishing 
fixed conventions like their Doric colleagues; it seems that in 
Samos, if not also at Ephesus, their rule of propomons was lax 
enough even in the sixth century to pennit them to place m 
odd number of columns at the back end of the temple despite 
the faa that there was of course an even number at the front, 
where entry on the central axis needed to be unobstructed. 

If we could see an early Ionic temple still standing in as gpod 
condition as some of the early Doric ones in Sicily or southern 
Italy, we should probably fed that tts beauty did not consist so 
much in the subordination of the different members to a single 
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design as in the uitruisic charm of iis decorated parts. At 

Ephesus, Hgured relief scuJptuie was introduced to disdnguisb Fii. is 

die bottom drums of some at least of the great columns of the 

Artemisiurn and in a long band which formed a parapet along 

the edge of the roof; k may also have been used on other sita 

lo enliven dre edges of temple pbtforms. In early Ionic aichi-' 

tenure, sculpture had no fixed positions above cyo'level such as 

it had in Doric; and it was mainly by the nse of deeply carved 

mouldings that the architerts sought to breab up the sutiU|ht 

and give diversity lo the stone copings and entablatures. In the 

mid& quarters of the sixth century Ionic mouldings attained Plats it 

a voluptuous florldicy that can hardly be classed as 'archaic' 

any longer. The capitals of the columns exhibit a. comparable 

dci^lopmcnt. The massive wbitestone piece from the temple at 

Smyrna, didng to the late seventh century, shows Horal motili PUie i j 

already well a^pied to the different curvatures of the surface; 
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bui the carviiTg itscifp originally dminguishcd by painting in 
cwQ or three colours* is shallow and rimid . A gmciarion or two 
F(f. jf btcT* in the Ncandria capitals* much ^cater freedom has been 

obtained* but wkh an cxuboance that seems almost frivolous. 
In the *Iotiic^ capifais. such as those of the Aitemmum at 
9 hf£ II Ephesus, luxuriance and compactness arc agreeahiy han^ 

monlscd. 

We know of three main classes of archaic colttmti^pltal in 
the eastern Aegean, One k the rate ^leaf capital"* This is Hlu^ 
strated - whedicr righdy restored in two ricts or not — in the 
Fjf, J7 drawing of the Treasury that the Phocaeani of Massalta set up 

at Delphi; if the early piece at Smyrna is to be regarded as a 
curious variant of it, the Creek leaf capital may have been 
most at home in northern Ionia. The leaf capital did not ^juite 
die out; at any rate it reappears in the HeUctustic architecture 
of Pergamon. The other two classes are both volute capitals; 
but they differ greatly fiom one another in the form of the 
volutc^mcmbct and the ncck^mouldings. The class widt 
Fr/. 25 branching Spirakp to which the Ncandria capitals belong, is 

commonly called ^Aeolic* because it is in Lesbos and the 
neighbouring coastlands that such capitals arc found; its 
decoration has some unexpLained alHriities in the minor arts of 
the Near East. The third and most enigmatic of all, in which 
PUte 11 the massive volute member looks as though ic were pressed Hat 

like a bolster* Is the forerunner of the classical Ionic capital; and 
it seems that the prestige attaching to the huge temples of 
Ephesus and Samos had a large part in making this the stan^ 
dard form of eastern Greek capital. 

The Neandria capitals had a narrow ledge on top for the 
^ beam to rest on; they must have crowned the row of columns 

inside the temple* and evidently they were intended to carry or 
prop a line of longitudina] beams running down (he central 
axis of the hall. But as columns a^umed iheir position on the 
exterior of temples* it became the pfime ruttcrinu of volute 
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capitals to provide art oblong surface for the aichitnvt beams 
to me<^ on: the Ionic capital with its long rcsting^udace 

was evidently designed for this purpose. As decorative mcm^ 
bers on die exterior of a btiilding these capitals were admirable. 
But they had one disadvantagei that their oblong shape gave 
them short ends and they could not satisfactorily present two 
adjacent voluted faces so as to turn the corner fiom the end/ 
colonnade to that on a long side. This difficulty was eventually 
surmounted in Ionic at the con of making the capfuls more 
nearly square in plan; a prim, elegant form rcsulicd, and the 
Ionic capital received its place in the universal repertory of 
architoctute. But the'AeohV capital was less tractable, and it 
docs not seem to have outlasted the sixtli century. 

In the seventh century fine dedications beg^ to be ofTcted 
in the sanctuaries of die goddesses, lu Samos the bronze^ 
workers were pioneers in hoUow-^asdng, and among the most 
hequent dedications in the Heraeum were cauldrons adorned 
with cast heads of those yawning, peg'topped aristocrats of th e 
mythical menagerie which bear the name of grifHns. Tvoiy 
carvers seem also to have been at work in Ionia, and figtrrines 
and dress pins of ivory, together with inlaid furniture, were 
evidendy valued as cosdy dedications. So also were fine prck 
ducts of the jeweller^ ait, though unfortunately these do not 
often remain for the excavator to find; curiously, the most com.^ 
pletE hoard of looic craftsmanship of this sort is a ticasurc which 
came to light in 1939. buried unda the paving of the Sacred 
Way at Delphi, Amulets and trinkets of Phoenician fayoicc, 
possibly made in a factory in Rhodes, were common offeings 
at temples; among the less common ones are engraved ctidacna 
sliells and ostrich eggs imported from the Levant and Egypt. 
Precious objects of this sort, generally in a fragmentary state, 
come to light in (he waste deposits of sanctuaries. Painted clay 
vases and tenacoita figurines had a widet range of use; and 
some very fine specimens of such vases have been excavated in 
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hons^t where they were evidently nsed ^ ubU or toilet wdie. 

Of tlic figirtincs, the besuknown series comes ftom tombs in 

the island of Rhodes; where flasks in human or animal foim Plata 14, 

weie man ufactu red as containers for scented oU; some of these 

are so Ionic in s^lc and so exquisite in their finish that one is 

tempted to suppose that the worksliops in Rhodes were origin/' 

ally SCI up by lonians. 

The emancipatioD of art fiom the austere Linear convenifon* 
of die Ceomctiic style came late in eastern Greece* In vase 
painting it was not until the middle of the seventh century that 
freehand drawing became the fashion; and the 'oticnialistng* 
style, which prevailed there during the next hundred years, 
aim^ at providing pleasing decorative designs rather than 
major p aintingf in miniature- £ast Greek vase painting is thus 
less serious in its aidsdc amhidons than the leading schools of 
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mainland Greece, though from dme to time it drew inspiration 
^om mainland styles and techniques. Its repertory of animal 
Pirn 16 vegeubtc foems is a small one; and the ornament geneialljr 

runs in continuous bands on which a sin^e scheme is lepe^ed 
indefinitely; the basic patterns are running lonts scrolls and 
files of walMng or grazing goats, always of course seen in pt<y 
file view, Tltougb now and again a handsome new modf was 
Fig, t8 invented - witness the seated griffins or waddling ^se ~ the 

pictorial art remained subordinate to the overall scheme 
governing the decoration. Human figures hardly ever appear; 
and when they do, they are usually inept 
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Cities and Individuals in the 
Ionic Renascence 

B y THE SIXTH CEN 7URythfidd«of [he Eastern Creeks contrasts 
had long since made good in their struggle for cxlseence, baste ns 
and each of the leading ona had developed its own peculm 
character. To the Lesbians at least, political power was worth 
struggling for; otherwise, whai sounds through *he surviving 
poems of the time is fierce enjoyment of the moment and the 
wistful backward glance. In the Dorian South nothing much 
was afoot. The people of Cos were content with their fertile 
fields, and, except perhaps for Lindos, the cities of Rhodes 
made no great use of thdr position on the highway of coin' 
mcrce. Thci neighbours of Cnidus were a more vigorous, 
forthright people; having too little arable land at the foot of 
their sierias, they seem to have annexed the nei^bearing 
valleys, and they sent out emigrants to live a piratical, com> 
munisttc life in the Lipad Islands; but in gcneiJ the southern 
Dorians had not yet sniffed the wind of change and progress. 

In Ionia the dlHerenccs between tltc Individual cldcs were 
most marked. Histotlcally. sueh differences are Impoitant; &r 
they will to some extent have prompted healthy rivalry between 
cities, and they prevented Creek civilisation from becoming 
uniibrtn and hidebound. The seafaring Phocaeam had 
developed the uncompromising toughness that colours their 
subsequent acdvitlesi they long maintained this character, for 
Livy tells us of thdr quixodc gallantry in the cause of Antio^ 
chus tire Great when the Roman commandet assaulted Phocaea 
In 190 6C; the warlike Romans were $o severely handled that 
the praetor had to call for a parley and beg the Phocaeans not to 
take the war so seriously. Fr«t^ by the incessant gales from 
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the moutii of the gulC th* people of Claiontmac gjew tip testf 
less vobille. On the od:ei side of the headland, Tees 
stumbcicd in iu hollotv, uking life is It cimc ind unwilling 
ever to struggle; the Tdins opened their gates to ill issailams, 
and thdt uddesT hour came when, taihcr than dehntd ihcm^ 
selves, they handed over to the same Roman praetor all the 
wine that they were waiting to sell to Antiochus. The people 
of Chios made tlieit (bitune in iinanice, wine and the slave 
trade; and thdr public policy was governed by cautious con^ 
sidcradons of prudence and sdf'interest. The prosperity of 
Colophon depended on control of the inland plain, and a 
decline seems to have started as early as the smh century when 
the Lydians gained possession there. Colophon and Smyrna 
held on longest to the tradition of epic poetry. Ephesus also had 
close connccrions with the Lydians and play^ Little part in 
Greek alfaiis. The little country town of Pricneby the Maeandcr 
mouth sufieted grievously under the Lydians and Petsians; 
later, it produced the leading authorides on agriculcute, and, 
with true farmasi* cunning, the Prim ra ns gained a reputa^ 
don as the experts in boundary litigation. 

The most icmarkable contrast is tlrat between Miletus and 
its great neighbour, the island of Samos. Hostility was normal 
between them; lor Samos lay upwind oA* Miletus and could 
ujteifeie with her rivals commerce. Samos controlled the one 
tclarively safe crossing of the Aegean for wanhtps. Her craft 
no doubt had saucy lines like ^ose of Samian caiques in 
modem dmes and were last enough to nip across the straits 
before a gale could get up. The ancient Samians were addicted 
CO piracy and raiding; and though the island was left desolate 
in the Middle Ages and re<peapled with new seeders {rom 
Lesbos, geographical circumstance has nude these modem 
Samians true successors of the aiudent ones. As lecendy as IP49 
they were raiding the Tuckish coast. In (he riTfth century bc 
S amos ruled the seas for a time, and again in the dfth its navy 
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die one imous nval lo Athens. The Samians g;reat 
oppomuiisa, and at the sanu: mne they were nevet so ^salute 
as when they were defending a lost cause. The Milesians, by 
contrast, seem gettcrally to have been steady, austete and 
honourable in their uamactions. In the sixth century Miletus 
was the home of rational thought, and — if one may speak in 
such terms — the first university of Gteece, The Milesians were 
die greatest pure scientists, whHc the Samians excelled In bold 
engineering, expertment and the practical applicanons of 
science' it was, no doubt, (of experiments in breeding that 
Polyciates of Samos imported the thoroughbred Milesian 
sheep, whose wool was the finest in the Greek world. 

In HomerT age, specialists had little pi ace i the singer, who 
was the most skilled of craftsmen, was very much a man of the 
world; and the quality which was most admired was alWound 
ability. We know little about thought in the seventh century: 
but when we reach the first thinkers to become public cele> 
bdties in Gteece - the Seven Sages, who lived about the be^ 
ginning of the sixth century - we cannot help observing, as 
Cicero did and Plato was at pains to deny, that dicy were also 
men of affairs with a wide tangc of attainments. There was 
constant dispute in ancient Greece about die tally of the Seven; 
but a majority of Eastern Greeks was always accepted in the 
canon, and it was univeisally agreed that the greatest of them 
all was Thales the Milesian. In the views attributed to Thales 
by later writers we are conscious for the first time of a brain that 
is free fiom preconceived nodons atmut man’s origin and the 
universe; he judged by the light of reason and was capable of 
constructing theories that could be cddcally examined. People 
ihertfore laBt as ilwu^ Thales were the inventor of ranonal 
thought; but this probably docs less than jurace ro bis anonym 
mous predecessors. The acknowledged pre.^eminence of Thales 
and his fellow Sages is not unconnected with the new sense of 
Hellenic unity dial was gripping the Aegean world; prior 
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to this, only poetiy could circulaie and leave its mark, hut in 
the generation of the Sages new ideas were becoming motten 
of public interest. 

Tholes* reputation in the ancient world rested above all on 
achievements which had a practica] value or were potentially 
useful. He made advances in surveying and geometry ^ for 
example, he reckoned the height of the Pyramids fioin their 
shadow; and he worked out a method of calculating the 
distance of ships at sea. He also lielped navigators by dclining 
the celestial pole more precisely; and taking what in eifoct was 
a hold chance - for it might have happened in the 
- he astonished the Creek world by successfully predicting an 
eclipse of the sun (probably that of May jS5 bc). He is said 
to have diverted the river HaJys to allow Croesus' army to 
cross, and also to have made a fortune by foreseeing a good year 
for olives and renting the oil presses In advance. 

Thales maintained that the earth Roats on water. This may 
nor in itsdf bc any great advance on Homer's allegorical notion 
of Ocean as the genesis of all dungs. But in another direction it 
represents an advance, because Thales’ concern was with the 
physical problem of ouitei in the universe, and his contention 
was that water ts the primary substance &om which other things 
arc formed. Thales is the Hrst known personage in the tine of 
Ionic, and more particularly, Milesian, physicists who ex-* 
plored the matcriaJ W'orld and tried to offer explanations to Ri 
the observed facts. These men beked optical instruments and 
apparatus for measuring distance and time; but they examined 
nature (p/fy/ir) in many of her aspects, and they studied beaches 
and eby dq^osits, evaporation and condensation, winds, 
temperature, phosphorescence, magnetism and the technical 
processes used in everyday life. 

It may bc that Thales was the greatest tingle figure in the 
evolution of Greek rational thought. But as a scientist he seems 
to have been eclipsed by lus ovm pupil and fellow.>Milesian, 
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Aiuximandcr. Wc know same of the conclusiotis that Anaxt^ 
nunder ttached, but unfoitumtely wc aie not told by whai 
steps he leachcd them. His mental attitude a revealed by a 
curioiis little story told about him: one day, when Anaximan^ 
dcT was singing, his atten tio n was diawa to the fact that the 
children were laughing at bim; instead of being aogjy, he 
remarked, *ln that case I must try to sing better for thdr sake/ 

He too was a ptacdcal man, for he was chosen to lead a colony 
to the Notib'cast; and he made a map of tlte earth and coti' 
structed sun'clocks. 

In Anaximandei's view the original substance was not one 
of the recognised elements, but was a neutral matter, described 
as the 'Infinite (or t T nlimited y. out of which the elements were 
fotmed. This seems a very bold idea; but in postulating a sulv 
stance whose existence could not be tested by the human 
senses he may have been infiuettced by the study of wind, 
which is a powetful invisible fbrec or substance. From the 
'Infinite' all the heavens and the worlds contained in them were 
separated off, and to it they must necessarily rcrum; and pro^ 
pulsion was evidemty inherent in this originaJ substance. 
Anaximander's s^em was a comprehensive one. It explained 
the generadon of Ac heavens with theif fiery concentiadons and 
Ac earA as a disk poised in Ae centre. He reckoned Aat Ac 
seas are Aimnishing and Ac caiA is drying out - a conclusion 
Aat was presumably based on At presence of marine Aells on 
land high above sca^lcvcl. If his worlds were not contemporary 
but successive ones, maybe he considered Aat only a Acory of 
previous cycles could somehow explain evidence of Ac land 
having once been more advanced Aan it is now. Some of bis 
cosmology may seem to us cumbrous, or even crude. But it 
was revolutionary Amking in its dmc. So too, in Ae biological 
field, was bis deduction that since man passes Arough a long 
period of helplessness alta bitA, Ae original human beings 
could not have survived wiAoui some special ptotecdon. The 
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«auncJp2doti of Ionic ihdu^t was complete when Aiuxif 
nunder conceived the idea that the tint form of life consisted of 
creatures with a thorny baik which were generated in warm 
slime and tltat it was Irom their successors on dry land that 
man was Rtst hatched. The highest level of Ionic abstract 
reasoning was reached when he aigticd that the earth does not 
require any support undemcatlt: being cquidhtant &om the 
extremities of the universe, it must be equally inclined n> move 
in every direction; and since it cannot move simultaneously in 
Opposite directions, it must necessarily stay where it is. 

The great man’'s successors lacked his boldness. They thought 
disc the eanh'disk must be thin like a leaf and so able to nde 
on air (Plato later ndicukd them fot stuffing air under the 
earth tike a base under a kneading-trough, and so created the 
absurd notion of a hovercraft-contraption suspended over a 
void). The ricxi generation did make some impiovcmencs in 
Anaxtnundfx’s general system; and his theory that life origi¬ 
nated in the primeval mud was advanced by close observation 
of shells and marine fossils on land. But after Anaximander the 
study of physics was never again quite such an adventure. His 
irttmcdiaie fbllawec at Miletus, Anaximenes, seems by com¬ 
parison in be like a conventional scholar succeeding to an 
existing professorship; and elsewhere thought was turning for 
the ume being in other directions. 

eooKOMte With the growth of Black Sea trade, the Ionic cities were able 

m miy on impotted grain and so to turn more to specialised 

ctowTU^*^ production and industry. Money, in the form of coins whose 
value was ofSdaUy certified by the stamp of an issuing author- 

Fjf. 3 $ ity, was probably a Lydian invention; and it may ar first have 

been intended as a convauence for the paymeiu of troops. Sue 
in the tixth. century many Greek cities were Issuing their own 
coins, and commctcial transacdons were thus greatly fadlltated. 
Although land may have been regarded as the soundat invest- 
meat, then was no feeling yet that trade was an ungentlemanly 
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ajcttvtiy; iuid the poetess Sappho’s brother sectns to have done 
business in Egypt- Milctui and Tcos became famous for their 
wool, and in the fifth century Miletus also had the Icadmg 

furniture industry, A merchant of Chios supplied ctmuchs to iLfyot 
Ephesus and the Persians, Silks were CKponed from Cos; LfUa lili lUier, 

wines of diffoeni characters came from Cliios and MytiUne, Cneni/ 

and Jaicr &om the South Dorian cities. We leant from the 
ancient writers that Caria was famous for its honey, Rhodes for 
its sponges, Eiythrae and the Island of Ntsyios for mill stones, 

Colophon for tesin, Chios for mastic gum, Myus for its 
fisheries, Cnidus for herbs, Caunus for figt, Cos for ^ns, 

Aegae for saibon; and we hear of local spcciahues, like the 
prawns of Smyrna or the red mullet of Tdchlussa, As tc^rds 
imports, grain came from Egypt as well as from the Scythians, 
salt fish, steel and red ochte fiom the Bbck Sea, silver and wine 
came to Chios from the coast of Thrace, metals to Phocaea 
from Tanessus, copper was perhaps brought to Samos from 
Cyprus; Sardl^ the Lydian capital, was the source of pale 
gold, unguent and IcathcTwork; and, in the Aegean, Athens 
exported oil, Corinth scent and fine potte^; broadswords of 
Chalds in Euboea were admired in Myiilene, and the best 
marble was brought from the islands of Naxos and Paros, 

After hereditary monaichy came to an end in Ionia, families 
of royal descent seem to have enjoyed special privileges tn two 
or three places, but in genctal foe clues must have been sclP 
governing comrounides of citizens who may for the most part 
have been fairly wclbto^o- With the Lydian wars, however, 
there may have been incroasing poveiry in some of the dries; 
and it is ccitain that by the fifih century, when lonk trade was 
much reduced, a fairly dear distinction bad rome to exist 
between the many and the landowning few- Tyrants or political 
bosses arose in a numba of places during the sixth ceniury; 
and some of them, like Potycra^ at Samos, made their dries 
sponger and more flourishing than before. It is sometimes 
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claimed that thoe tyraius gained power by championing the 
people against oppiession by the few. But Aristotle expressly 
tells us that in Ionia this was not tlic case; the cyiants there won 
their position by continuing to hold public office. Ac Miletus 
the background of the tyranny may have been continual strife 
between, the farmers and the mercajitile class. In Chios also 
there may have been political trouble in the Hnt half of the 
sixth centuty; for we have a mutilated tnsaipiion in which the 
judicial duties of the magistrates and the people's council were 
openly set out for everyone to read, and it is generally assumed 
that (though found m the countryside) this was an ordinance 
of the sovereign city on the island and not just a minor reform 
in one of the villages. 

The reader may be disappointed at the lack of crispness in 
this very brief sketch of early Ionic poUtical development; for 
modem scholars are agreed that in the states of the Cieek 
mainland there was a general progtession from Dark Age 
kingship to the rule of the ‘best' and govcmmtmt by the 
wealthy 'few', and a paralldi development has been postulated 
for Ionia. But, slight though it is, the evidence fbi seventh.^ 
century Ionia does not suppon this view; and wc do not seem 
justified in supposing that thae existed ^masses' of poor dtiaens 
so long as sufficient land was available. The social inequality of 
the fifth century, when strife Rarcd up between the many and 
the bmdiKJwning few in some of the Ionic cities under Athenian 
rule, may have resulted in the main from the Lydian and Persian 
conquest. 

In Mytilcne, where probably there was not much urban 
population, the families may have counted for more. Aristotle 
telh us a Htile of what was happening there in the early sixth 
century; and snatches of lyrics of the hanbddnking poet 
Alcaeus help to fill out the account. In the seventh century 
there was the normal system of council and popular assembly. 
But about 600 BC an old family attempted to wield power by 
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vioiem mean$: and after ^ fallt rival family groups contended 
for domination until Piitacus was elected absolute ruler for a 
period of ten years. Pittacus did not change the consdiution, 
which in itself was no doubt broadly enough based; but he did 
introduce new bm which were painted up on wood^ and he 
doubled (he penalties for oHcnccs committed in drunkenness. 

AIcmus tad^ against Pittacus and complained bitterly of the 
temp^ in which his *ship‘ was wallowing. In one of his poems 
he says that he is keq^ing his out of harm's way, sitting 
where the Lesbian maidens come m be judged In their annual 
beauty competition; but on other occasions he reveals that he 
was implicated tn attempts to seize power, once with Lydian 
gold to back him. Pittacus completed bis ten^ear tash. He 
succeeded in setting Mydlene on an even keel, and he was 
nugnanimous enough to let the poet go unpunished when 
£n^y he caught him. The judgement of posterity was in 
favour of pittacus; for with one accord the Greeks named him 
among the Seven Sages. 
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The Climax of Eastern Greek 
Achievement 

THE tBMi A H Tn THE FI RST H A L F of the sixtb ccntuiy loRJc clvilisicion 
Xmatured; in life uid thought, at in the architectural carvingSi 
the thaip edges had been rounded oflF, and men and women 
had acquired poise and a wdhplenishcd graebusness by the 
time that Croesus made himsdf master of the Greek stay board- 
Croesus had come to the throne of Lydia about 561 BC. He 
quickly reduced the Greek cities of the coast except fot Miletus. 
But, with his admiration for Greek culttiic, he piovcd a 
gcuctous conqueror; and in faict later generations of Greeks 
cultivated Itis memory with an affectionate regard as though he 
had been one of themselves> He had barely rdgnwl 14 years 
when he rode cast across die Halys to challenge Cyrus the 
Persian. After an indecisive campaign he rctunu'd home and 
dismissed liis levies for the winter. Sue Cyrus unexpectedly 
followed him up, won a decisive vlaoty in the Lydian plain, 
and " thanks to his mountaineers who scaled the undefended 

IHju 7 cliff - stormed the citadel of Sardis before Croesus’ rdnfotce> 

ments could arrive. The batde in the plain below Sardis, in 
which no Gteek state liad a port. Is the first important batde in 
Greek hioory. Curiously, it fbredradows the subsequent cm- 
counters between Creeks and Persians. A corps of the Ionic 
fbotyguaids had been sent by Phataoh Amasis to assist Croesus 
against the common enemy. The Lydian cavalry were soon 
driven off the field, because, Herodotus says, thdr hoites could 
not stand the sight or smell of the camds that had been cun.' 
ningly stationed In the Persian van. But the fbovguaids con/ 
tinued to press onward in tbetr phalanx; and like the Ten 
Thousand at Cunaxa in 40T BC they would not relinquish 
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thdi po$icssJon of the field MiaS die victor oifaed them a treaty. 
The invincibility of Greek iofintiy was thiw reveated before 
Gteekj and Persians ever went to war with one another. 

Gyms was an Achacmcnid by birth and had succeeded to a 
vassiUkingdoiti in die Persian highlands. But some yeax^ 
previous to the Lydian war he had eitploiticd the dynastie ^uds 
to which he was heir, and by overthrowing Astyages the Mcdc 
he had given the Persians mastety over the Median empire. 
Now, aficr ovoihiowing Croesus, be proceeded to anncj: the 
Lydian empire by right of conquest. When he set off for home, 
he left a Lydian c^d Pactyes in charge of the treasure at 
Sardis. But Pactyes broke out in revoilf and absconding with 
the royal treasutt he took ttfug^ in the Greek dty of Cyme. 
The Persian demanded his rautn, and the people of Cyme 
were tom between the conflicting demands of moral duty and 
expediency: the man was a suppliant and entitled to protection, 
but Cyrus’ attitude towards the Greek cities would depend on 
dieir action in this crisis. 

The story of Paccyes is a historioil tumiug/polnt and Herodo/ 
tus relates it at length. But, in the twist he gives to it, it also 
serves to illustrate the Raw in Ionic character. The people of 
Cyme sent to the g^ai Milesian oracle at Didyma to ask the 
god’s advice. Miletus of course had everything to lose by 
offending the conqueror of Croesus; and ApoUo of Didyma 
answered that Pactyes should be suttendered. Nowv among the 
Cymacans opposed to this course was a man called Arutodi'' 
cus. He went in person to confront the oracle and received the 
same reply as before. He then walked round the court pulling 
the young sparrows out of ihdr nests, until die god's voice rang 
out &om the shrine reviling him and asking, 'How dare you 
hairy my suppliants!' And Aristodlcus ^led back, 'But, 
Master, are you not bidding us betray our suppiiam f This 
could not have happened in Old Greece, where (as Heraclitus 
says) ’the Lord, whose oracle is at E>e]phi, neither declares nor 
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consuls - he gives a sign.' But the Ionic god could not beat 
Kj lose an a^oment - rather than that, he would tevetsc the 
Cue of Ionia, 'Yes,' he cried, 'that ii my bidding, to bring you 
to a bad end for approaching my oracle with of betraying 
suppliants; So the Cyntacans refused Cyrus’ demand and 
shipped Pactyo across (he water. But prudent citizens of Chios 
dragged him from the altar and handed him over to the 
Petsiam in exchange for the territory they owned on the maiiv 
land of Asia Minor, 

After the revolt of Pactyes, Lydia was demilkaiised: and 
instead of being the metropolis of the Creek East, Sardis be/ 
came capital of the Persian West. Harpig^ts, the right-hand 
man of Cjitus, promptly came down to the coast with the 
Persian siege train and assaulted the cities. In the far south he 
met with prolonged tcsistance; and Miletus was inaccessible 
enough to preserve its independence; hut one by one the oibci 
coastal cities were captured, The Pbocacans boarded their war/ 
ships, and a large pan of them sailed west to Corsica — in the 
next chapter we shall come across descendants of theirs at Elea 
on the ItaL'an coast; and a body of the inhabitants of Tecs 
crossed to Thrace and founded Ahdera, the home of briilianc 
thi^ers in the fifth centuty. The colonies in northern Asia 
Minor also surrendered; and thus the Greeks of the East were 
all subjected [O' Persian rule. In early days at least, this rule was 
probably easy-going, and the Penians were tolcranc in matters 
of religion and l^al customs. But the loss of freedom seems to 
haw brought with it a certain loss of sdf/reliance and enter/ 
prise; and of course many advertiurous lonians had taken the 
opi^rtunity to emigrate, After this time, most of the great 
Ionic achiwemeius occurred in Italy, tn Athens, in Thrace, or 
in the Orient. 

THECREAT FoTZ gctiCTadon Of SO Milctus ati d the great island/citics ptt/ 

TEMPLES ^cd their fteedom, and consctjuently we do not at fust 
pciedve a decline in creative impulses in Ionia. The climax of 
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monumciiuliiy, ui fact, had jusi been r»j:hcd m the dme of 
Croesus. With their talcoi lor applied science, the Samiam had 
conceived die notion of budding a new temple to their goddess 
on a scale never before envisag^ in die Creek world. Their 
engineer Theodoms prepared the ground by diverting the river 
Imbrasus a hundred yards to the west; and a low platform was 
laid our, 150 feet long and about half as wide. On this founda^ 
tion an enormous limestone temple was etected. Jn columns 
were 4^ feet in diameter and must have stood nearly 40 feet 
liigh; the shafts were not set direct on the pavement but rested 
on massive moulded bases. There is so little surviving of the 
superstructure that one b almost tempted to doubt whether the 
building ever rose above the level of the column drums; but a 
stratum of broken roof tiles was found in the excavation, so 
pan of the temple seems to have been covered ovn. This budd' 
ing was commonly known as the' Labyrinth', The same engj/ 
neer Is named also as consultant at Ephesus, where a grand new 
temple of Anemb was planned on the alluvium of the Caysicr 
mouth. Croesus himself seems to have been favourably dis^ 
posed towards Ephesus; and he made generous subsidies to 
diis new temple, which was being erected about 550 bc. ,5 

Both the Samian Labytinth and die Artemistum ofEphesus 
were colossal undertakings. It b perliaps a little diflicuit to 
believe that these buildings were designed with full^^cale gabled 
roofs. But even if the cenrral luvc of the shrines was partly 
open to the sky - and this is far from certain - the outer part 
of the structure was in either case so immense as to require over 
too great columns artangcd in a double row all round the 
building. The entablature that rested on the columns was shah 
low and light in comparison with die Doric order. The 
columns were consequently slender in proportion to their 
height and must liavc ^ven the impression of soaring upward 
into the sky. Tlie contrast beoiveeti the Tonic order here and the 
contemporaiy Doric of the Greek mainland may not have been 
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endftly unlike thit of out own Peipcndiculaf and Norman. 
The Doric in was *ecn at its best with its squat mass dd^ng 
the elements on a dtadcl rock, whereas the Ionic prefened to 
aspire heavenward from the flat ground. 

In the rivalry that prompted these gigantic buildingSi the 
Ephesians were concerned to outdo the Samians. Not only did 
they bonow their engineer, but they laid out the Artemisium 
on an even gander scale than the Labyrinth. The Artemkium, 
witli its lavish use of marble and sculptured decoration, was 
altogether (he more extravagant of the two undertakings, Ftag*' 

PUk la merits of its capitaJs and mouldings are preserved, and tliey 

mark the climax of Ionic Hortdity. As we have seen, some of 
the columns rested on sctilptuted pedestals; and a scttlptuted 
marble ^exe ran as a parapet along the edge of the roof The 
Artemisium benefited ^om the genettnis aid of King Croesus; 
but it was not finished at the litnc of the Persian conquest, and 
it is not in fact certain that it had been completed before it was 
set On lire in J5® DC by a man colled Herostratus who was 
determined to immortalise himself Tlie temple of Samian Hcia 
was burned down in the sixth century, possibly at the time 
when the Fenians devastated the island soon after 5^0 QC; it 
was replaced by a design which was even mote ambitious and 
actually larger than the Artcmisiuin of Ephetus, but this 
second Labynndr never reached completion. In the later sixth 
cenitliy, Chios and Miletus also built themselves handsome 
temples ^ die latt^ at Didyma; and apparendy a temple with 
^ ‘Aeolic' outer colonnade was built b the middle of the 
island of Lesbos, Of (he temple at Didyma too little is known; 
the others were not on so huge a scale as the giant temples of 
Sam^ and Ephesus, and here agam very Etde survives. Small 
temple ofsimpler tenstnicdon were probably numerous on the 
coast in the la to sixth century, to judge by the fragments of 
tmacotia rdiefs and omamenta] tile^ends that have come to 
light m different places. 

loa 
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Tlifi p«at sanctuaries of Ionia, together with the broad iokic 

avmucs that led up to them, must have gh'tteied with marble ^cutSTOifi 
dcdicaciom in the mid sixth century. The early lonJans had 
most naturally expressed themselves in music and language. 

They had not looked to art as a medium for ponraying narra^ 
tive and legend; and probably they did not themselves conceive 
tbe idea of setting up marble statues as perpetual memorials of 
individual munlEcence or dvic and iauuly pride. Though they 
had become familiar whh the great stone efftgies of the Egyptian 
kin^, it is doubtful whether they would have turned to monts^ 
mental sculpture if the brilliant success of the new art of marble 
carving in dre central Aegean islands had not inspired them to 
emulation. The lonJans were thus slow in turning to sculpture; 
but when the South cm Ionic dries applied their ingenuity to 
this art in the early sixth century they succeeded in creating a 
distinctive sculptural style of their own. 

The island of Maxos in the central Aegean was the home 
of the ritst Greek school of marble carving in the sevendi 
century. At the b^timng of the sixth century the Samians 
seem to have made common cause with the masons of Naxos; 
for 31 til at rime there appears to liavt been much resemblance 
in the marble carving of the two centres, and Naxos apparently 
shared in the crearion of the Ionic capital with its bolscer^like 
volute^membcr. In one respect, however, the Samian sculpt/ 
tural style seems to have ddlerod at the outset; it avoided tire 
angular severity of the Naxian. Among the earliest of the great 
marble dedications of the Samian Jderaeum was a row of 
statues that were set up on a long dais opposite the entrance to u 

the sanctuary. It represents a family of six, including a woman Fjf. jj 

reditung as though at a banquet - she Is the dedicatot and may 
perhaps be gruidmothei, a Seated lady called Pbdeia, and die 
daughters, of w'hom one (named Philippa) is preserved; the 
whole group bore the legend '^Geneleos made us*. The master 
Cenelcos was not so famous as to receive mention from ancient 
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ait'hmorisns, Moic &jnoii5, perhaps, was his contemporaiy 
Plata is, 19 who carved the staiiie known as the 'Hera' of Clicraxnyes, now 
in the Louvre; lot, in any age, this dedicab'on would stand out 
as a ttmaikable creation. Its form at first sight resonhles a treC' 
trunk, and scholan used to regard it as a piunitive adaptation 
of the forms of wood'Carvmg. In fact, if we needed to find an 
ancestry for the cylindrical form, we should do better to derive 
it front wheehmade terracotta images. But this gracious lady 
with her offciing stands in her own right as an artistic concep' 
tion worth our considetation, 

Thts^ statue that Cherainyes dedicated proves on closer 
inspection to be highly sophisticated, The lady gains hdght, 
and therewith stateliness, fiom an excessive liCngdi of leg which 
is coached by her cylindrical skirt - we realise dm if we stop 
to Consider where her knees should come. To achieve this cflect, 
the Qsnkly skirt, which fbrnis the lower part of the dress, tigxdly 
cncj^ the f^im. By way of contrast, a woolly tnande, with 
heavier diagonal folds, emphasises the sofmess of the breast and 
creates anarcof shadow over the swelling of die stomach. The 
head, which unfortunately is lost, must Irave been well rounded 
in fom and fitted snugly on the shoulders. Ncvetthclcss, if we 
itnagiire it in position, the figure might have seemed to be too 
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sharply divided into diffacnt pans, each having its own par' 

ticukc fijrin and uxtuit. The sculptor has wanted to sntss 

die unity of what in the marhlc t$ one; he lias therdote envc' 

loped a targe pan of the figure in a smooth shawl which passed 

over (he tady*s head and hangs down her back to ankledevel; 

this garment was evidendy intended to unite the rounded head 

with the cylindrical skin, and its long ribbonvlike seams 

emphasise the gently curving vciticai lines. Seams and coti' 

trasced materials will have been distinguished by colour — these 

Statues were of course delicatdy painted. Tlie feature, though 

they will hardly have been so pi<|uant as those of the veiled 

lady from Miletus, would Have draw'n attention upward from Plate is 

the trunk. Finally, there ate many little subtleties and quaint 

touches that catch the spectator's eye and keep him from b^om/ 

ing boied; and die statue has the rate virtue of being wotih 

looking at from every angle. All in all, this was a lady of rank 

and fashion; and her creator must have been an artist of keen 

sensibility. 

Our knowledge of these early sculptures of Southern lonii 
comes mainly from Samos and Milesian Didyma, We find in 
them a considerable vamy of schemes. In mainland Greece, 
eady male statues were by convention standing youths in spare, 
athletic nudity. In Ionia such figures do sometimes occur. But 
at the same time it was not unbecoming for a man to he clothed 
or undignified lot him to sit down; and a portly figure was the 
mark of one who could afford to eat svell - after all, only a 
pauper or a fool reiRoins thin. The standing Samian gentleman 
show'n here and the seated potentates of Didyma are examples Plates oo, a 
of fulhgtown lonjc monhot^. Unfonurtotely, vety few of these 
sculptures have remained unspoiled by weathering. But the 
general conception of sculptural form is plainly visible. The 
South Ionic sculptors, like their fiicndt the phy&idsts, seem to 
have been concerned with problems of abstnet form; the 
sphere, the cylinder and the cube generally provide the basic 
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smictUTCi and In the treicmcm of fui£tccs we are at ames 
astonished by the economy with which the artist has attatned 
his ends *- so spaungly are decorative partems used to offset the 
Pin* J4 great expanses of unadorned plainness. The captive lion of the 

Berlin Museum, looking past the visitor with eyes in which 
hope has died, shows how ddusivcly simple sculptural planes 
can be. Two Milesian heads demommre with how litdc 
apparent effon femininity can be rendered: in the one case, the 
PLfe ij subtle, veiled mystciiousness of a shy young woman, in the 

Plate *j odicr —we may imagine —the more complacent charm of a 

temple coun^an. Some of the seated figures also show a grow/ 
ing ioicrcst in the tecognidon of substances; (he soft fiesh is 
subtly distmguished from the hard throne, yet in the over'll 
design the two remain one and indivisible. 

In Samos after the middle of the sixth century the develops 
ment of hoUow/casting gave birth to a new art, lif^ ijc bionze 
sculpture; but, unfbnunately, nothing of this has survived. At 
the same time, Samian marble carving seems to show a peculiar 
telatiotiship between artistic design and mechanical processes; 
this is already to be seen In the horizontal mouldings of the 
lalhc/tumed column bases of the Labyrinth, and a similar 
harmony distinguishes the carved palmette'Crowns of marble 
gravestones fou nd in the island. 

Ephesus had its sculptor's yards while the Artemisium was 
being huili, and there was beautiful carving both on the 
column base there and on similar sculptures found at Sardis; 
but artists may have gathered from the islands, and 
jlOE an Ephtfiiau ttylt with certainty^ tnay have 

been early in the ffdd, and 11 was certainly the home of (amous 
sculptors in the st>tih ccnctiiy. One of iheiti, Archermus by 
tumcp nude a figure of Viaory diat ha.s been dug up itt Delos; 
in this well-'kiiowH siafuc die goddess is shown winged^ and 
poised on Iict pedesca! as though she were ploughing her way 
throu^ the air. This ii a fashionable, extroverted ait The 
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sctilptofs of Olios woie also among dioso who experimcnied 

with an adstic scheme that was to become the standad of 

Aegean tashion in the later sixth centtuy »the wdl'dressed Pbtc a 

lady in a voluminous, teini'tiaiuparcm linen dtess, with a 

cunooily complicated mantle worn over one shoulder. It is not 

clear where and how this sculptural scheme originated; hut in 

its fully developed form it is fa m iliar as the mode of the archaic 

Maidens of the Athenian Acropolis: and, among the ones 

found there, those that ate thought to be the work of Chian 

sculptors are especially distuiguishcd by their hnesse and eUbor^ 

ate coiffures. In contrast to South Ionic abstcactioiu diis 

dazzling artistry has a more worldly appeal, as though its 

patrons counted every curl to make sure they had got their 

money's worth. 

New developments occurred in painting also in mid sixth' east ceeex 
century Ionia. Before this time the vasc'paintcrs of Corinth and p aimti se 
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Athens had dc\-iscd. a pictorial Eccbuiijut in which ihc daik 
Silhouettes wnc anicuktcd by fine engraved detail and human 
figures were convincingly deployed in tnovement and action: 
in this way they had developed a namcivc style with a fuiurc* 
Tins Black Figure technique was bmught to a suigubr per^ 
iecaon by Athenian vasc^paintcis: and when it approached its 
peak in the second quarter of the sixth centuryp, the mituence of 
tliis sensitive medium began to make Itwlf felt in Ionia, In the 
southf in SauioSf Miletus and Rhodes^ a compromise was 
reached between the old and new styles. The old Ionic idea of 
a harmonious rcUtionship between vasc4brni and decoration 
was not aban.doned: and the new maimer of silhouctte^drawing 
and narranvc was tempered by a peculiar fonnaHty, Tire resole-' 
ing style of drawing is broads simple and dTccdvc; vases docor^^ 
ated in this style are very distinctive, and have ttetived die 
generic name ^FiltcUiira* from the cemetery in Rhodes where 
specimens of the class were once discovered. 

in Northern Ionia the influence of Athenian painting was 
much more direedy icltp and a number of difleretit workshops 
began to produce Black Figure vases. Only Chios stood apaiti 
unwilling to abandon its poiccbin-'like sphinx^attcni ware. 
The new Black Figure workshops were mostly shoii>Hved. and 
some cbiscs of vases reflect the creative genius of individuals 
railicc than schools* In one case it seems possible to trace the 
career of a North fonic painter. Erse at homc^ and then hi 
central Italy, to which presumably he emigiatcd at the time 
of the Persian conquest. This exodus in fact split Ionic palndng 
In two* In the East there developed a fairly uniJbtm style — that 
commonly called *ClaJ£omciiian* — which is known fmm difi> 
coveries in Nonhem lonia^ at the Greek setdements hi Egypt^ 
and to a lesser degree in the Black Sea colonies; in Italy several 
schools of painting emerged which seem, initially at least* to 
have had a distinctively Ionic character* 

The western schools of ^lonic* patmitig have a touch of 
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gaiety, and at their best they can be both tnutesting and nmgi^ 

mtive. The painters reacted to the Italian background of theii 

new lives, and some of the workshojK seem gradually to have 

passed into Etruscan hands* A refreshing clemcni in this art is 

the interest in landscape. Ionic influence seems also to be 

recognisable in wall''painiings of some Etruscan clrambci 

tom^. One of the most talented ofthtse western painters was the 

’Cacietan’ master, who set up in business with a colleague jn 

the South Etruscan city of Caere; he specialised in painting 

dumpy waict''jars and had a genius for depicting themes of the Pbtet is, jo. 

Creek mythology in a humorous, eaitbbound style. 

Tlic ‘Clizomenian' style in the East was also capable of gay Plat it 

touches, and some of the schemes arc attractive. The painters 
could not crjual the flnest Athenian draughtsmanship of thcii 
time. But they did, nevertheless, evolve a larger pictorial style. 

Up to the present, no wal^paintings have come to light in 
Ionia itsdf; but fragments of plaster found in buildings of d^e 
early Persian period at Gordion cotne from murab done In a 
North Ionic style. Batdc/sccncs and heraldically grouped ani-' 
mals decorate the 'Clazomcnian’ tertacona cofflns (sarcapha^ 
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of the later sixth and early fifth century, of which many dozens ja, 

have been unearthed in the North Ionic region; and at urnes 
the palnteis betray a knowledge of the latest advances in 
Athenian painting. Finally, catcavwions have brought to light 
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many ihgments of tenac o m tntxa which formed panpetr and 
orrumentd tevetmAts of palace and temple roofs to Northern 
Ionia and the Aeolis; they ate executed id painted relief in a 
flodd style which has much in common with the tcnacotta 
34 saicophagL The favoutiie themes are chariot scenes and bark' 

guns. The drawing on this page shows such a scene, recon/ 
smictcd from fraginents discovered in the excavadon of one of 
the Aeolic towns where Cytiii settled the mercenaries of the 
Egyptian guard after the fall of Sardh. In works such as wc 
have been viewing, Ionic paindng reached its maturity within 
the convtLtiods of an ar^aic an. But it had no immediate 
funire. 
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Chapter IX 


The Era of Dominant Personalities 


I N PRECE9INC CHAPTERS WC hftVe COmC aCK)$» Phcv 
c2can ships ssilmg to the West, and Notth lode anists 
settling in centra .1 Italy. There may also have been some 
dice from fonla on western archltectute and in other spheres of 
human industry; but for the most part sudt impulses are not 
easy to csttimte. The one undeniable and pioTound transfotma' 
cion tliac we can attribute to loruans in the Greek West was in 
a diHerent sphcie - that of intellectual and spiritual values. 
Here we can be in no doubt of either the source or the signi£' 
canoe of the Ionic comribudon; for we are in the presence of 
some of the most illustnous %ur« in the history of Creek 
thoughn 

The most edebtated penonaUty among these Ionic emigrants 
was Pythagoras, who is said to have Icit Samos about 530 bc 
and settled at Croton in southern Italy. There is thtle doubt 
that Pytliagoias was a brilliant mathematician. He discovered 
the extraordinary fact that the harmonic intervals of the octave 
luve a numeiical rado, and It was almost certainly he who 
later made the di$con«rtmg discovery of imdonal square roots. 
It was unfortunate that Pythagpns* two great advances in 
knowledge were made in this order, because the first led him to 
invent an elaborate explanation of the univene in terms of 
numbers (the unit being a point with the minimum of magni' 
tude), and die second discovery showed dial in a universe of 
such a structure there is no place for the diagonal of a square of 
measurable side. This mcscapable dilemma may have been the 
main reason why a tuttain of secrecy was drawn in fiont of the 
doctrines taught in Pythagotas' school. As a result, litde is 
known of the master's personal contributions to knowledge. 
But they must have been caniiderable; indeed, Empedocles the 
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Siciliiui said l^ythagoras could sec anything if he tcally gave his 
mind TOIL 

This is only otic aspect of Pyihagoias* mental acaviiy. Being 
a Samian, he was brought up in an atmosphere of opportunism 
dm prepared him for exercising his remarkable talents among 
the unimcUectual Weston Greeks. He was not only a scholar 
but a prophet; and, preaching a dtsetrine of the idnearmtion of 
souls, he formed a huge brotherhood at Croton that wielded 
political powo in his lifetime and lasted as a madietnatical and 
teligious school for a century or mote after his death. Success 
evidently emboldened him, and an ancient critic tells us that, 
while in early life he was a serions scholar, in his later yeart be 
could not resist the temptation to work mincles. He pointed 
out things dial he remembered from previous uicamaiions; and 
an older lefugee from Ionia, Xenophanes, who had a clear head 
and was not inclined to treat the new prophet with honour, 
satirised his showmanship in a scathing epigram: one day (he 
said), passing a man who was bearing a puppy, Pythagoras 
shouted out, 'Stop your flo^ng! I tcU you, this il the soul of an 
old friend of mine, which I recognise by its cries,’ To us die 
Pythagorean system appears a hian/tuh of mystical notions 
and superstitious tabow. At Epheius his contemporary 
Heraclitus was not at all &vQurably impressed by what he 
heard; for he accused Pythagoras of dishonesty in his researches 
and scornfully remarked that much teaming had not lau^t hint 
sense. But later geneiarions revered Pythagoras, and many anec' 
dotes and comments in ancient writers testify lo the high 
standard of morality that was expected of his followers. 

The second school, or movement, of Ionic speculation in die 
West Rouiishcd among the wcaiher.'beaten Phocacans who 
had setded at Elea in I^y about the same time as Pyihagmas 
arrived at Croton; in time, this school belongs rather to the 
next generation. The weapon of the Elcarics was niaetia ad 
dj'rirrduni. The negative force of their arguments appmis most 
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trenchantly in the paiadoxct by which Zeno demonstrated that 
in a uriiveise composed of a finite number of points, such as the 
Pythagoreans envisaged, Achilles could never overtake a tor.' 
toisc in a race, and an anow in must at any given moment 
be at rest. The paradoxes were a challenge radser than a positive 
contention; it is not that the arrow, for instance, does not 
actually reach its mark, but that the undctlying conception of 
space is ^tse> The Ibiinh paradox, if the exptan^n given here 
is correct, shows best what Zeno was trying to do. 

Zeno was the pupil of a remarkable thinker named Par^ 
menides, whose reputation is based on a poem in which he 
expounded the Truth W'ulioui regard for the accumulated 
experience of the semes. Parmenides thought out his aigutncnt, 
about the beginning of the fifth century, as a challenge to exist/ 
tng theories; and he used the old poetic diction with originality 
to dramatise a masrerpiece of tough reasoning which ted to 
conclusrotis as perverse as Zeno’s paradoxes. Justifying himself 
by the old plea of divine levelaiion, Parmenides afUrmed that 
the one true road of knowledge is 'is, and cannot not be' - or 
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words to that dTcct. The point ii not easily imde in En^h, 
because, if we say 'ff'lief we limit the range of our remark, 

and if we uy'// is,' we expose ourselves to the decisive retort, 
‘Yes, but the other isn't.* The siatcmcnt 'is' must be rtgiuded as 
completely general. What Paimcmdes was determined to 
establish was that existence is the one thing that is real, and the 
whole notion of‘not being' disappears without trace; for, he 
says, you could not recognise or point out the non-existent (he, 
of course, had the advantage that there was no %uit o In the 
Greek numeral systems). Having established thu premise as 
the only valid one, Parmenides was dien able to proceed by 
logical argument and rule out all pos^bility of growth and 
decay, movemetrt or change, 

Parmenides naturally did not believe that these condusions 
were the teat truth; and he did in fact compose a second pan 
ED his poem in which he gave what he calls an ‘illusory* account 
of the universe, His maitr argument was in fact a challenge to 
existing beliefs: it was the icacdon of a keen young ascetic who 
had not been trained in a sdendfic school and asserted his 
intellectual power by strcamliticd abstract teasorung. But, like 
the paradoxes, it a pocidve force. Turned the other way 
round, it proved that things like plurality and tnodon, if they 
are admitted to exist, cannot have been spontaneously genera 
ated; they must always have been present. Consequently, hi$ 
argument could not be overlooked, and it compelled a re¬ 
thinking of existing theories, 

[n diamond-cut-diamond logic of this sort academic Miletus 
had no intciest; her leading scientist ai this dmc was in any 
case most dhdngnUhed as a geographer and cartographer. But 
to match the Samian and Phocacan chinkm abroad, the less 
liberal city of Ephesus produced a brilliant Intellectual at home. 
This was the bluc-blo^ed Heraclitus, whom laicf gienenidons 
named the Obscure. He was the successor of the Milesian 
physicisis to this exicni, that he felt it timessaiy to make one of 
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the demcnja - m this case fire - the panmoiint suhstantx m hii 
univmc. But he was really more impressed by problexm hhe 
pcipctual change and the ba lan ce and counwr-'ten.sioti of 
opposites; and he too had a flair for patadoxical statements. His 
work is known only in isolated apophthegms, some of which 
were misapplied by the Stoics whetJ they revived them tn a 
later age. TTiey show a new insisccncc on ‘cleverness’; but they 
arc landom remarks taken out of thdr context* and they haw 
little more coltcrenee than the table convetsadon of Martin 
Luther, so that (as Theophrastus uw) one should not look for 
consistency in them. 

In Hcratditus’ view, inielligmcc does not consist in accutnu' 

Uting knowledge but in a more or less intuitive understanding 
of die sum of dings; and systematic obscrvaiion of iiamte thus 
ceases to be the essential basis of speculation. When human 
souU are to be disiinguithed, the distinction is between ‘wet’ 
and *dty' ones; the dry, being more ethereal, are ’cleverer and 
better", and water is death to them. This in itself could still be 
a scicntiCc hypothesis. But there is also a hint in the apoph^ 
thegms that souls will not receive equal treatment after death: 
some of them - presumably the few ^ ones - seem likely to 
fare better than the otlicn; and if this ts so, physical science has 
ceased lo be a, disinterested study* 

The thinkers of this gmmtion ’svae overstepping die limits 
of reasoned cntjuiiyf they weTC no longer scicnusts, but (to use 
Pythagoras^ own word^*philosophers^. This may have been the 
jpPcatcsL tumitig^^point In the history of Greek thought. To us 
Pythagoras may seem a charlatanp and Heraclitus something of 
a bigot. But these quaSidei were inherent in their age; for per^ 
sonality and cleverness were eomimnding greater actention in 
Greece* and everywhere - tKcepi perhaps in Ionia - people 
were feeling the need of splritoal experience or personal 
assuranre* Mifeslan science did not in laet die out* Mflettis 
Itself suffecd a crushing blow; but the last of the Hnc of the old 
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Ionic thinktn in the fifth centmy scctn, as wc shall presendy 
iccp to have doived ihcir scientific method from the coot aemo^ 
sphOT of Milciian rationalising In the mcajiutnc, however^ moTC 
spedJised studies were gaining ground. Medicine and physical 
sensation began to be systematically invesdgatedp together with 
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embryology 2nd apcrjtnents in vivueoion; ind 2 wing of the 
Pythagotew school continued the master's abstruse nuthe^ 
matical researches. Astronomy remained part of physical 
science^ bur terrestrial geography was studied £br its own sake; 
before the destnictfon of Miletus, Hecatacus travelled in Egypt 
and wrote a guide to the earth, and he drew up a porublc map 
which contained a great deal more detail than Anaximander’s 
original one. 

If Pythagonu was the most spectacular of Samians in the 
West, the most spectacular Samian at home was Polycrates, He 
succeeded to a despotism that had perhaps been set up by his p^'-'^crates 
ladicr; and since die islands had not been conquered by the 
Persians, he osved allegiance to no one, Polyctaics was the one 
Creek ruler at this dme who understood that sea power, if 
cfTcctivcly used, was equal to the land forces ofa great kingdom. 

Under his rule, Samian squadrons were equally active in 
banle, privateering and levying tolls; they captured enemy 
transports and seized or held to ransom other Aegean cidcs; 
and in die pursuit of his political aims Polycraics nude and 
broke ucatics with the rulers of Egypt and the Persian empire 
until he was lured to his death by the prospect of even greater 
success. His reign Is an outstanding example of political 
opponunism. 

To play a idle of diis sort Samos needed secure defences. 

Polyciates therdbre enclosed ihc city in a strong circuit wall 
running ^nng the oiounc^ crest it the buck' on the west side, 
where engines could be brought igiinst it. he hid bis Myiilciv 
lean prisonm cm i fosse 18 feet wide in the rock. He hsimelf 
occupied 1 fomlfcd citadels prabibly' on chc promontory' th^c 
shields the hirbotir. To ensure the safety of his fled, we are told, 
he constnjctcd a mole i couple of furlongs long in 2 D buh oms 
of Winter ind made sbip/sbeds for bb giUcp. The irci enclosed 
in the City dreuit was abour thrce/<]uirtcr5 ofi mile square^ ind 
so was large enough for i great populition. Herodoms speaks 
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of Po 1 ym[c$* Samos as being the Em of dbes in Greocc and 
foreign lands* 

In one respect ibk new diy was bcornpleie; it Ucted run^ 
rung waccr. NoWp the tyrams in the Creek ddes paid spcdal 
attention to water supply; at Athens water was piped to nine 
fountains in the city, and at Megaia also a water system bad 
been constnictod. Polycratcs decided to execute an even bolder 
engineering feat and (like Hccekiah at Jerusalem) to bring 
water into the city fiom a spring in the valley on the ^ side of 
the mountain crest. He summoned an engineer from Mega^a* 
called Eupalinus; and* with great clTons, the pt fc was success^ 
fuUy completed. The water was bcougfn in pipes to die hack 
of the tnotxntain, and from there it flowed through a tunnel 
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1,100 yards long co emerge at length rndde the dty. In the 

heart of the mountain it was piped at the bottom of a die/ Ftaie js 

covered channel 2 or 3 wide, with a rathet broader raised 

gangway.^heir running alongside; but, owing perhaps to a 

miscalculation of the How of the water, tire chaund had in part 

to be cut to a depth of 30 ftet (rom the roof. The tunnel was 

excavated simultaneously iiom both ends. We cannot say prc' 

cisely wlui calculations vvcit made lor gauging the relative 

height of die two cuttings; but the fact dial tbe vemcal error 

in the middle of the tunnel was only a few feet (nine by 

Fabridus’ account) would suggest accurate levcliing, and in 

lact die Invention of tbe level, togedier with other instruments, 

was ascribed in anuquity to the Samian engineer, Thcodorus. 

These works mark the end of an epoch, like his city layout, 

Polycratcs* erigineering feats were so much in advance of dieir 
time that nearly loo years laier Herodotus could still speak of 
them as she greatest works in existence among die Greeks. 

Polycrates was napped and crucified at Magnesia by the 
rebellious sanap Oroites about 522 BC; and soon after that 
came die disaster. Polycrates' power ivas left in the hands of his 
socrecary Maeandrius, This man bad no stomach fbr autocratic 
rule. He summoned an assembly of the citizens and oficred, on 
condition of some personal safeguards, to restore equality of 
political rights. Thereupon a qui^^empered burgher stood up 
and abused him, exclaiming diar he was of mean birth and a 
pest anyway, and that he ought rather to render an account of 
the monies he had handled. So Maeandrius repeated of his 
oHcr, and retiring once moic to the citadel he began to rule as a 
tyrant. Now. there was a brother of Polycrates named Syloson 
who had been banished from Samos. He happened to visit 
Fgypt as a tourist about 525 BC at the time when the Persians 
invaded the country; and when a young Persian ofHccr in the 
market place of Memphis admired his red cloak and wanted to 
buy it, the proud Samian gave it him as a present. He gave no 
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more thought to the matter; but what Macandriuj sn himseif 
up as tyrant in Samos and the young offreer had meanwhile 
become King of Persia, Syloson went up co Susa and asked for 
liis recompense. Darius gave him a contingent of Persians, and 
he returned and landed in Samos. The Samians at once came 
to lertns with him. Maeandrius himself packed his crunks and 
escaped by a secret passage that led down from his citadel to 
the water^ edge; but hts hot-headed young brother armed the 
palace guard and without warning cut down the Persian 
grandees asth^ sat in their sedan chairs. Incensed by this out¬ 
rage, the Persian troops set to wotk to kill die inhabitants of 
Samos, and after dragging die isbnd with nets they handed it 
back desolate to Sylcson, Thus Samian wodd power ended in 
catastrophe. As an lornc vetsifici pur it 

*Tbac‘s lots of room now, thanks to Syloson.' 

The turn of Miletus was not long delayed. Aristagoras, die 
acting boss there, seems to have been as imprudent as he was 
ambitious. He quarrdlcd with the Persian govoiior in Ionia, 
and in 499 BC he raised the Eastern Greeks in revolt. A conv 
mando from Ephesus burnt Sardis and made rcconcilndon 
impossible; and Petsian armies were despatched to the West. 
After four or five years of hard fighting the Persians closed in on 
Miletus by land and sea. In a desperate effon the Greeks of the 
coast mustered a fleet of 36j vesseh and engaged the fioo galleys 
of the Persian grand fleet. Defeated in feont of Miletus, they had 
no fuithcf defence, Miletus was destroyed; the remnant of its 
inhabitants was transported into exile at Ampe on the Petsian 
Gulf, and the rest of the coast, together with (he nci^bouring 
islands, was reduced to subjection. 
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Chapter X 


Between Athens md Persia 

O NLV PIFTEEJJ YEARS aftCT thc Tonkfi Rcvolt ihc ckicS EOKIA TrKDEIt 
of Eastern Greece rose in rebellion a second time. Bui (his 
time the Persians wtie on tbe defensive. In 4S0 BC the full 
muster of the imperial Persian forces had invaded Greece and 
been repelled; in 479 Greek victory was clinched by the Battle 
of Pbtaea, and a second action at the mountain Ibot opposite 
Miletus allowed the East Aegean cities to recover their freedotri, 
together with a share of military glory. Thanks to the foresight 
of Themistoclcs, the Athenians had gained naval supremacy 
in the Aegean; and they set to work to foim an anti^-Persian 
confederacy in which the Greek cities of the East readily joined 
as allies. In die first twenty years or so of this league the 
Athenians, together with thdr alhes, drove the Persians oui of 
Europe, overwhelmed a new armada on ihc Euiymcdon river 
in Pamphylia, and canied the war to Cyprus and the Nile. 

The response to Athenian leadership was enthuaiastic. 

In time, however, die character of the league began to change. 

From the outset Athens had been the dominant paimer. 

Gradually she bccime the mistress. For convenience, most of 
the cities had compounded Ibr their share of fleet maintenance 
by monetary payments; presendy they found themselves in the 
position of tributaries, and states which attempted to secede 
were punished as revolting subjects, There are severa] inscrip 
tions which show that in the middle of die filth centuiy 
Athens was Interfering in the internal govemment of the Ionic 
cities, establishing democracy after her own pattern and ap/ 
pointing her own commissioners, Samos had kept up her 
power, and (apart from the hatdc oF Miletus) diere had been 
scarcely a sea-fight during too years widiout the Samian 
squadrons earning special mention by their gallantry. But when 
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Samos with Miletus in 44; sc, Athens tntervcticd 

and after a tong snuggle overpowered the tsbnd<lty. And 
lactTf when the Mytilcnaeans tried to break awa^ trom the 
league, their city was captured by siege and tbdt territory was 
divided into lots for Athenian setders. Until it began to div 
intcgraie after the Athenian debacle in Sicily (41 j sc) the 
league was ui eifoct an Athenian empire, paying tribute for 
Aihem to use for whatever purpose she wislicd, and it ceased 
even to be anti^Persian when in the mid fifth centtity a private 
covenant betwetm Athens and die King removed the danger of 
a fuiJ/scalc Persian olTensivc. 

It would be idle to blame Athens for this cliange of attitude. 
Imperialism never entirely lacks for justiCcaitan; and there is 
no doubt that the adherents of democracy in many of the sub/ 
ject dries were glad of the suppoit that Athens afforded them. 
Even after the A the n tan disaster of 41 j bc, when the league 
was breaking up, there was no lack of people jn Ionia who 
lemained (aidifot in sentiment to Athens^ and, curiously, when 
Athens was reduced to the most desperate straits, the populace 
of Samos proved itself more Athenian than the Athenians 
themselves. Ncvenheless. the faa remains that in the era of the 
Athenian league Ionic city lifo was at its lowest ebb. Archaeo/ 
logically, it is virtually non/existent: no substantia! new build/ 
tngs seem to have been erected, Ionic art was at an end, and 
die sites of the eastern Aegean cities show scarcely any sign 
of urban habirauon in this period. What the Ionic democrats 
judged to be best for themselves was evidently not what was 
best fot Ionia. 

The ancient wtitets tell us little enough about the histoiy 
of eastern Greece and nothing whatever about conditions 
there in die fifth century. But we may infer two distinct con/ 
sequences of Athetiian rule. On the one hand, ihouglj the 
cidcs had recovered their fiecdom, the Persian land/survey con/ 
ticued in force; so the cuies, as corporate bodies, belonged to 
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the Athenian league and paid their ctibucej but the landowncn 
setm to have paid tent to the Persian overlord lot dieit estates- 
The Greeks of the Asiatic coast thus fbuud sbemselvcs serving 
two masters. The landowncis must maintain good icbtions 
with satraps and grandees, and there were times when demo^ 
crade pressure instigated by Athens drove them into the arms 
of the Persians. In some of the dries the result of this inia> 
feicnee was an cmbittcimcnt of political strife which did not 
end with the collapse of the Athenian empire. 

The other s^ous consequence of Athenian rule concerned 
the economic life of the cides. The Creeks of the cMtero 
Aegean had suflbed disaster in the Ionian revolt; and in the 
oomul way it might Iiave taken them a generadon or so to 
recover their economic prosperity. But prosperity does not 
seem to have returned under Athenian rule. We know that in 
the Black Sea Athens refoundod the Ionic city of Amisus as 
an Athenian colony under the new name of Piraeus; and we 
can only suppose thatj as too easily happens, liberation and 
economic eacploitadon went hand in band and trade tended to 
go to Adtens rather than to Ionia. Adteniau financial control of 
the league has now been spot'Ughied by the discovt^ of copies 
of an Athenian decice in which the minting of silver by the 
allied cities was forbidden. Athens in effect became the capital 
of empire; and the subject cities, though nominaHy free, sank 
to the condidon of towns whose funedon was to supply the 
capital. To the Greeks of die eastern Aegean there was no 
longer opportunity at home; bright lads “ not to mention girls 
like Aspasia ^ who wanted to make a career ot acquire a 
lepntadoii must move in to Athens to live without rivic rights, 
or tlicy must travel further affeld outside the Atlicnian empire. 

We must therefore follow our Tonians abtoad, and >vc may 
begin with a glance at the Persian Empire, 

The Persian Empire was ruled by one man, the King. In TittvitasiAN 
the sky Dyaosh (whom the Greeks called Zeus, the Romans tiu-iaa 
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Jupiter) ruled as supreme god; he was *Ahuia' (Lord) and 
‘Maida’ (Wise), and b/ his grace die King was absolute ruler 
of Paisa-f No matter what straggles there might be for the 
succession, the ruler at any given moment was an autociai by 
divine righu Before Cyrus conquered Astyages in the 550’s die 
Persians wete one of the peoples of the Median empire, which 
after the fitll of Nineveh in 612 flc bad come to extend from 
the River hlalys in Asia Minor to Kabul in tlic Hasc{ but after 
Cyrus’ victory they became the senior partners in empire. 
Within 50 years of his accession fresh territory on every fionder 
had been grabbed’ (to use the Persians’ own word), and die 
King s ’wnt prevailed from Cyrenaica and Elepbaniine to die 
Jaxartes, and from the Indus to what is now the Bulgarian 
coast. Tlic efficient organisation of diis enormous malm was the 
work of one man, Dartus, who by his ruthless detcrmiiiation, 
or (as Herodotus relates) through the uninhibitod behaviour of 
his horse, secured the throne for himself in 522 bc. Under 
Darius the empire was divided into upwards of 20 provinces, 
each rated by a "saiiap’. The satraps were both civil and mili^ 
iaiy governors, and normally they were Persians or Medes of 
high rank; so long as they remitted the tribute of their satrapies 
and provided military levies, they were usually allowed a free 
hand. At the same dme, Mcdbn and Persian nobles received 
great esutes as fiefs from the King, and many of them became 
grandees in the provinces, 

Tlie resouiccs of the empire were canalised by Darius in an 
disrate fiscal system in which the King became sole pm^ 
prietor of the vast profit-making concern. The annual tribuic 
alone amounted to three and a half million gold pounds, and 
this had a much greater real value than the corresponding sum 
at the present day. The King issued the imperial curreniCy, com 
sisting of gold staters (Darics, or 'archers’) and silver shekels 
(figlai), both of which bote his image; and the reputation of this 
ctmency, together with the facilities for travel in the empire, 
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tncouogcd the espamion of trade* Before he grew o!d| Darms 
seems to have led his atmed forces in person, and his son 
Xerxes Gomitianded the great expedition to Greece in 4S0 B Ci 
but it wM partly at least the resuli; of Darius^ system that later 
rulers tended to be rooted to their imperial capitals and to live 
their lives as seduded sultans imprisoned in an orbit of palace 
niqtiettc and harem intrigues* 

The Persians had been a mountaiii people of simple habits 
and tastes. Their feudal aristociacy was trained to tide* to shoot, 
and to tell the truth; and they had little formal education* Con^^ 
sequendy they lacked the abilities necessary for admuiistering 
a vast empire* Native olfictals continued to form the civil ser^^ 
vice under the satraps in the provinces. The /rffnTii for 
communications in the empire was Aramaic, the accounts of 
the royal household were kept in the Elamhe language and 
sigjiary. Mercantile procedure was Babylonian- Greeks were 
preferred as court doctors. A Carian named ScyUx was sent 
by Darius down diic Indus to explore the coasts round to Suez* 

Phoenicians and in a tess^ degree Egyptiam formed the 
admiralty on the Mjcditctranean- and in the later days of the 
empire the shock^ioops were Greek hoplites. Even Darius 
imperial law<odc was htde more than a te^hash of the 1250/ 
ytar>old judgements of Hamm urabL 

Cyrus had taken over the Median capital of Hagmatajia 
(Eebataru, now Hamadan), while in winter he moved down 
to hold his court in Babylon* But Hagrnatana was far away in 
the Median higblandSi and Babylon was alien and tumultuous. 

Darius planted bis capital at the old Elamite city of Susa^ ^d 
bis account of its building merits a few words. As he himself 
tells us, the laying of foundadons and making of the bucks 
were the work of Babylonians; cedars were felled in the 
Lebanon and brought by Assyrians to Babylon, thence to 
Susa by Carians and lonians; t<^ (or some such timb<^) 

Came from Gandhara and Carmania, gold from Sardis and 
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irom Bactna, lapis lazuli and camfUan From Scgdiana, tur^ 
quoise (or soirio other dull stone) from Chorasirua, and silver 
and 'swiiowood' (perhaps ebony) ftom Egypt; the ptnamcota^ 
don of the walls was brought ^tti Ionia; ivory came ham 
Ethiopia, India and Arachoda, the stone pillars from a ndgh' 
bouiing village of Ekm; lonians and Lydians were the stotie^ 
carvers; Mtrdes and Egyptians were the goldsmitlis, and they 
too adonted the walls; Lydians and Egyptians did the wood# 
work; and lonians resident in Babylonia made the baked 
bricks or riles. From this record we see that Danus* new palace 
was a monument of imperial eallaboradon. But it was sympio# 
made of another aspect of Persian nile. Everything flow^ in to 
the centre. But nothing radiated outwards. There was no 
Persian civibsadon, no Petsian secular an or culture, no com# 
tiion bond of language or Eterature, notKing in (act that could 
give the various peoples of the empire the feeling that they 
belonged together, 

Susa is sdfling in summer, and the presdgie of empire re# 
quired a new capital tn Persia itself So Darius began, and his 
successors complncd, a huge new palace in the Persian monn# 
tains. He named it Paisa, and the Greeks called it Pcrsepolis. 
It was built on terraces to which access was given by grand 
converging staircases. Both at Susa and at PersepoUs the 
audience chamber, or ‘ipadana*, was a great, dimly#Ei hall 
supported by 3<S columns and ^Icd with iiophies from the 
conquered nadons. The magnificence nf the palaces slgniHed 
the boundlessness of the empire, the trophies underlined the 
futility of struggling agauut so omnipotent a ruler. 

Darius has told us that at Susa the stone<arvm were 
lonians and Lydians; aiuf both there and at Petsepolis the 
huge columns reared their heads in a sort of rococo Ionic 
splendour. At Susa the walls were faced with glazed tiles 
which poinay^ a protective array of monsters and guardsmen 
in painted relief — the frieze of anchtts, now in the Louvre, 
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displays Ionic art in ibe service of the imperial master. The 

promenade of the apadana of PetsepoJis was lined with carved Ptjie 17 

stone &ieics; and a great series depicted the New Yearns Day 

spectacle of the Persian empire, tn which guards, files of alter-' 

oaring Persians and Mcdcs, and long ranks of subject peoples Plaw js 

with their offerings all advanced in procession to pay homage 

CO the King, Thete must have been a good few Greek artisans 

engaged on tHs work; and the master who adapted dieir in/ 

bred idioms 10 the cosmopolitan pageantry of Persian im/ 

perialism must liave been an attisi of considerahle creative 

vision, comparable to the designer of the Pardienon fHcze at 

Athens, We read in the Elder Pliny of a sculptor, TcleplianfS, 

of Phocis or more probably Ionic Phocaci, whom the experts 

had ranked among the greatest of all Creek sculptors, but of 

whose work nothing was known because, as it was said, his 

career was largely spent in the workshops of Xerxes and 

Oanui; and we thus in all probabiliiy know the name of the 

grand master of the Peisepolis feezes. 

In an empire such as this, good communicaiions were 
needed. The 'Royal Road’ from Sardis to Susa was about 
1,600 miles long, with 111 posting stations; and it was reckoned 
a tlirce/momh journey for ordinary travellos. But it was a 
regular trunk toad; and not only Greek artisans, but Greek 
exiles and embassies passed along it. With a price on his head, 
and disguised as a woman, Themittocles trundled along this 
road in a curtained coach after he had been banished from 
Athens; and though it was to him above all others that the 
defeat of the Persians tn 480 flC had been due, he did not 
hesitate to seek refuge at the Persian court. It may be straiiting 
Credulity too far to accept Plutarch’s tale that the King paid 
over to Therrustoclcs the reward that had been offered Ibr his 
capture; but he was certainly received with signal lionour. He 
learned Pcisian and lived as a landed |ent]eman on an estate 
given him by Anaxcixes I; and it is related that once, when 
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he a great lepatt ptepared ibr htimdf and his family, he 
mentally compared this suifdt with his simple LiJe at Athens 
before he was exited and cried ^Oh boys! we should be mined 
if we had not been mined/ 

We know of other Greek exiles who received big estates; 
and Eastern Greeks were ptomoted to positions of high 
authority in the empire, among them a Haticamassian who 
was made satrap of Cilicia. Ctesias of Cnidus was court doctor 
at the end of the fifth century and was employed as envoy on a 
special diplomatic mission. He took advantage of his situation 
10 write a history of Persia and an account of India; and though 
we must impute to him a great deal more fable than truth, we 
are indebted to him for our knowledge of tire intrigues of the 
Persian court. 

Peace fdgned in the Asiatic empire in the mid fifth century, 
Conditiotu for travel were at their best; and it was possible 
(hen for a gentleman of Halicamassus to move fteely about 
Egypt, Eabylonia and the Levant, as well as to visit the 
Scythians, leaure in Athens and Olympia, and paiucipaie in 
the ftiundation of a new Athenian colony in Italy. This man 
was the historian Herodotus. His iravets were part of a grand 
programme of research. He set himself the task of composing 
a liistory of the wars between Greeks and Persians, But he 
realised that the causes of the stmg^e must be traced back to 
their beginnings; and, in a work ^at would fill four volumes 
such as this, he sketched the history of the various peoples 
concerned, He did not confine himself to the simple narrative 
of events. To him 'Histoiy*, whose original meaning was 
simply ‘enquiry’ or ‘tescatch** included the geography of 
the known world, together with natural history and the 
social organisation, ciutoms and religious pracikcs of the 
difTcrent raca. In reading Herodotus we are conscious of 
breadth of understanding, curiosity, scepticism and tolerance 
blended in a way that would be impossible without foreign 
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navel. Herodotus was wiihoui a rival as a historian, whether 
in his scholarly iniaesis or his literary gifts. But there must have 
been ocher Eastern Greeks who acquired something qf the 
same grasp of world aiTairs and glimpsed a wider horizon than 
that of the routine rivalries oi Athens and Sparta. This is the 
reason why latCT, in die new Oriental world of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, so many Eastern Gieeks found them^ 
selves promoted to positions of high icsponsthility. 

For I onians wlu> left home in the hope of earning a livelihood i on i c 

as teachers or men of marketable skills Athens under Pericles sciibnc£ 
was the principal focus. Many of these emigrants became pio^ 
fcssional men or public figures with a reputation to sustain, 
and if diere was a single quality that united them it was coiiv' 
mon sense. Most notable among them were the intelleemals, 
the range of whose curiosity covacd physical science, the 
development of societies and the working of the human body. 

Of all the Greek thinkers of tltc fifth century perhaps the 
most acute was Anaxagoras. He was a citizen of Clazomcnae 
in Northern loma, and he lived for many years in Athens in 
the second quarter or middle of the century; Pericles was an 
enthusiastic pupil of his. If, as is said, Anaxagoras studied 
natural science at Miletus, it is easy to understand why he was 
preoccupied with the problem of air. Air is ‘strong’ - that is 
to say, it has body ~ as Anaxagoras demonstrated by tying up 
empty wine skins and squeezing them, But the distance from 
the earth to the hcavttily bodies was evidently enormous, and 
the thin disk of the earth seemed to occupy very little of die total 
space of the universe. If, as Parmenides claimed, there was no 
void, the amount of air must vastly exceed that of all other 
substances. Anaxagoras therefore assumed that in the original 
state of die universe before the separating^ff process began, air 
must have preponderated to such an extait that the minute 
paiuclcs of other substances would simply not have been per^ 
ceptiblc. This question of die pcrcepdbQjty of minority particles 
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was rundimrtiuJ to ius thought ^ and lie coined out othet 
czpcrimcnis, such as pouting one fluid drop by drop into 
another to find the limit at which our senses begin to mhe 
note of change. 

On the b^is of his observations Anaxagoras was able to 
work out a thcor)' of matter. Emything conraias minute 
particles of everything else in varying proportions, and the old 
diHiculty of one substance changing into another presents no 
ptobletn. Food, fbt instance^ contains imperceptible particles 
of bone and hair which arc sorted out in our digestive process^, 
[ntdligence, on the otlicr Jiand. cannot be apprehended by oui 
senses, not even in the way that we can apprehend air^ it must 
thcrefote be most subtle in substance, nor mixing with other 
substances. In aiuniarc creatures k is portions of Ititdligcncc 
that dictate movement; and it must therefore be Intelligence 
that started die cosmic movement by which the different sub-- 
stances began to be sepatated out. At the same time, Anax.' 
agoras recognised that this cosmic vortex, ju which the heavenly 
bodies revolve with increasing acceleration, is, geueraiJy speaks 
ing. forwsTdained, and so to Plato’s great disgust - the uni.- 
vasal Intelligence in Anaxagoras’ system was hardly moic 
than a ennhing device to get the marine running, 

Anaxagoras’ brilliance Is most evident in his celestial 
science. He realised, as Anaximander had not done, that the 
stars are further away than the sun, and the moon is nearer. He 
gave good rational explanations of metcorit«, the tain bow and 
cdipscs. Above all, be recognised diat the moon shines w-iih 
rcBectcd light, and so he was able to sweep away the old theory 
that the heavenly bodies arc opaque tubes with nozzles dirough 
which the incandescence shows. The luminaries of die sky 
could now be solid bodies - the moon a bnd with plains and 
chasms, the sun a lump of red-hot metal or stone. In conttast 
to the plulosophas, who found a spherical earth more in keep.- 
ing with ihctf nodous of perfect form, Anax^oras adhered to 
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tlitf old Milcuan view that the earth is This, aficr all, was 
the conunon^eme view; ibr elementaty geometry would show 
diat with a sphmea! cirth the distance of the sun acid size of 
the earth must exceed all reasonable limits. He was then able 
to calculate the siae of the sum This was presumably done in 
two stages: lirst a calculation of the sun's diitance by triangular 
tion Oft a north^udi baseline (e.g. MiletusrMemphis), whose 
length would of course have to be csumaied; and secondly 
by simple expetimetit to determine die ratio of die sun's 
diameter to its distance from the eye. Anaxagoras was in^ 
accutntc in bis observations. He claimed (hat the sun was 
bi^;cT dian ihe Peloponncsc, which by Cieeh standards of 
measurement would mean at least hve days' journey across its 
disk; and with the use of an atbs we can dctnonstraie that if 
his data had been correct, he should have reckoned ft less than 
three. But his great achievement consisted in attempting the 
calculation. 

Scientific observaiions of this son would not have caused 
public olfence in Miletus ijO years earlier. But the Athens 
of Sophocles could not lake it. Anaxagoras was prosecuted fbi 
his blasphemous assertions about the heavenly bodies, and, like 
Socrates after him, he was found guilty. But the great man's 
memory did not pass unhonouied. In die fonic city of Lampsa.' 
cu$, to which he leiiicd, the schoot.^hildrcn, in accordance 
with his special request, were given i holiday every year in the 
month of hts death. 

Of the other scienuser of this agio, Mclissus is most famous as 
the Samian admiral who defeated Periclfii' Beet in 441 BC 
and enabled Samos to defy Athens for a dme. But he also 
turned his attention to philosopliy and defended Parmenides' 
theory against an attack thai had devebped. On the assump" 
don dial modon does m fact exist, it had been pointed out that 
movctnctit inside Paimetiidei' Btiice spherical One must cause 
a bulge, and the idea of a bp/stded One was little short of 
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ridiculous; MfUssus dicreforc concluded that the spherical One 
must be infinite and incorporeal. But an altogether more 
staiding product of Ionic intagination was the Atomic system^ 
which was Uier adopted by Epicurus and has taken its place 
in world liicratme through the great poem of Lucretius. The 
inventor of the theory, Leucippus, may have been a Milesian. 
But it was Democritus who developed its full implications in 
the generation after Anaxagoras, Democriius was a descendain 
of the Ionic emigrants from Teos who formed a colony at 
Abdcra in Tlirace, He is said to Have travelled widely in the 
East, and he wrote nuny books on a variety of topics. He was 
later called the 'laughing philosophcT' because of the emphasis 
that he placed on good humour in his moral teaching. 

The lack of a gUss industry in Greece at this time was a 
major handicap. Without microscopes the ancient scientists 
could do no more than tbeofise about the constitution of mat^ 
ter below the level of unaided vision. And the Atomic theoiy 
thcreibre did not represent an advance on Anaxagoras resulting 
&OIR doser observation, but w'as an alternative explanation of 
the mechanism of nature to tit the known data. Primarily, the 
Atomisis differed from Anaxagoras in (hdr attitude towards 
Parmcnidean logj^c. Space, in their view, was infinitely divis^ 
iblc; but the atoms of which matter is composed were indivtSi' 
tbit and impenetrable bodies. The atoms w'erc thus the Id'' 
divisible minimum units of physical subssaitce, but they did 
not coTuuiute space. To gjve them freedom of movement, the 
atomisis had to defy Parmenides and re^aflinn the belief in 
empty space; and thus their two basic realities were ’the full* 
(or ’buih''up’) and ’the void* (which, properly speaking, does 
not exist). In themsdves, the atoms were all of the tame 
substance; but they differed in shape, position and anangC' 
menr, and these diflerenccs accounted for the muliipUcity of 
phenomena. The creation of our world started with large iium' 
bees of atoms btE^ktugolTfrom the infinite mass and going into 
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a buddU til 1 patch of empty space, A vottex was set up: the 
process of separation oommcrtced'i and, wiih the frequent colli/ 
lions that occutted, larger groupings of matter were built up 
by the entanglement of atoms, Tlic question what prompted the 
process of creation is not clearly answered, though - onceb^un 
- the process is automatic and the driving force is ‘Necessity’. 

It may have been with a view to pfc>cmpdng this quespon that 
the Atomises postulated innumerable worlds ofdifreient shapes 
and staes which are constantly coming intn being and dissolv/ 
ing, or being destroyed by collision with one another. 

There arc some crudities in the system, especially in the 
Atomists* theory of knowledge and sense/peicepdon; and 
‘auiomadc’ modon could of course be pressed to the point 
where human frce/will is ruled out in favour of mateiiahstic 
determinism. This aspen of Atomism must have been tc/ 
pugnant to Plato, and it may account for the Gict that DemO" 
cTitus is never once mendoned in all his midngs. But Anaic/ 
agoras and the Atomists mark the peak of Greek constructive 
thought about nature. For, apart from advances in tnaihe/ 
matics, little more could be done without sciendhc instruments, 

It was symptomatic of the change which was coming that by 
this time Sicily had produced its own mysdc, and other Greek 
thinkers began to appear who were not lonians in origin. 

Draw-ing strength from the sophisdc movement, Athenian 
philosophers were working round to a notion that tiue know/ 
ledge comes from inside us. the test of its validity being in 
cfleci to ciicumvent a teal or imaginary' opponent in argument. 

Inevitably the evidence of the senses was dethroned; and the 
consequence is summed up in the words of an Ionic thinker 
who makes the indicant sense/organs protest to the mind, 

‘You wretch, you get all your evidence from us and you will 
throw us over. Our overthrow will be your downfall,' 

If the study of ihe laws of nature was important, the study of 
evolution was almost mote so. The historran Diodorus has 
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picatiTvcd a theory of mans bcginningis which muLsc go back 
to the fifth^uitury Ionian^. The odgins of lit and evolution 
of species need not detain m hcrcp t^eause thiut was nerthing 
to add to what Anaximander had worked out a century earlier. 
The miencst lies rather in the sketch of inan s early development. 
At firsi he was a lone food^opper. But presently human be^ 
ings started to batid themselves together for protection, and in 
due eouise such groups of people developed the faculty of 
speech. In this way differem languages arose. Gradually men 
teamed to clothe themselves and look for shelter, and tlicn to 
store food and to cultivate it. Filially^ with the discovety of 
various handicTafts were invented* Necessity, at every stagCi was 
the teacher, and experience was the basis of progrcssj but man 
was an aptcr pupil than the animals because ofhis hands and 
quick and die power of articulate speech. 

The true signilicancc of ihis account of human beginnings 
may nut at first be fully evident. It only appears when we con^ 
sider its cffcci on csiabliibed belief—if for instance we were 
brought up to bchcvc chat Jusucc is divine, that law and social 
order are fotcAirdained, tltat all change is for the worse, or 
that gods existed in the likeness of civilised human beings be^ 
fore man was created. Seen in this li^t it Is one of the greatest 
achtevemtrus of Ionic rational thought. And mote than one 
resc^ch viewpoint was needed to give it its full perspective J to 
take a single example, the contreptiosi of a dcvelopmtnr of 
socicry could hardly have been formulated until the predcces-- 
wrs of Herodotus had studied primitive communities on the 
fringes of the civitised worlds At the same rime, diis sketch has 
so much in common with known opinions of Anaxagoras and 
the Aroftilsts that we must suppose that it rcllccts their general 
viewr on evolution. 

Tbw ideas were not of course die Enouopoly of die natural 
scicntiscs* One of the great teachers of die mid fifth crntuiyp 
Protagoras, who also came from Abdera, taught that *man is 
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the tncasme of all things’; and presumably he wem on to atgue 
that society and instiiutions have been evolved, by human 
communities and should thcrefijie be adapted to fit their needs, 

Protagoras taught Vinue - by 'which he may have tneant social 
behaviour based on a science of gpvemineut and conduct 
dtat can be learned; and the reputauon he gained in Athens 
was such (hat in 444 EC he was engaged to dtafi a bw^ode 
for the new Athetuan colony of Thurii in southern Italy. This 
Perrelean Ibundatton had very distinguished beginnings. The 
hisronan Herodotus also joined in the enterprise; and the 
importance attached to the physical lay-out of the dty is shown 
by the ptescncc theic of a Milesian scientist, Hippodamos, who 
'ft'as paiticniarly celebrated for his pioneer work in city-yilan-' 
niiig. Thurii was thus symbolic of the pracdcal application of 
tonic thought; for the experience gained irom the scientific 
study of rvoludon, histoty and environment was harnessed to 
planning a better future. 

Wc have seen that m tltc fifth centuiy the Ionic tliinkcts and 
ptofcssicnal men 'were active everywhere except In Tonia. But 
one science - that of healing - was r^ulctly developed at home 
in the eastern Aegean. The most progressive movement in medU 
cine at tlik rime seems to have been that of the Asclqilads at 
Cnidus and Cos; and a great body of Ionic writings, which is 
knowm to us as the ^Hippocratic Corpus', illuminates the work 
of an experimental movement which was distinguished by a 
rational anitude towards diseases and ncaimenc, as well as by 
insistence on aecurate observation of symptoms. The name of 
Hippocrates of Cos. who was active in the second half of the 
fifth century, is inseparably linked w'ith the history of the Coar 
school of medicine, Unfominatdy, as with Pythagoras' 
in.t[hcmadcal dlscos'eries, modem scholars have not been able 
to fonn a dear estimate of the master’s own personal contribu> 
rion, and some deny him any shate in the ’Hippocratic' wrii^ 
ings. In Plato’s view, Hippocrates' eminence rested upon his 
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gtajp of tht mmphyisk of organunu. But the Hippocratic 
writings at least ait chaiacteriscd by a profttuonal contempt 
for (he If pritn notions of phitoisophm who theorise about the 
human body; and it seems theiefoie best to disregard Plato s 
views and supped that Hippocrates was honoured tux as a 
theorist but bi^usc he devoted hts sedous attention to his 
paaenis and was not ashamed of soiling his hands in clinical 
practice. 
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The Fourthcentury Revival 

T ilt FIFTH CENTURY provcd to be a tujfuing^pwnt In the 
liuiory of the Mediterranean world. In 480-79 BC the 
Canhagldiam had been checked in Sicily and the combined 
land and sea forces of die Petsian Empire had been repelled 
from the Aegean, with the result that the Greeks wert supreme 
in all the regions tliai they had colonised. But before the end 
of the fifth century the ude began to ebb. This may to a limited 
extent have been due 10 diminishing military efleenveness and 
vigour among the citizens of die outlying Greek cities. But a 
greater part in die decline must have been played by the 
opposition of two irreconcilable Ideologies centred on Athens 
and Spana. Few pans ofihe Greek world remained unaffected 
by this pcnticious rivalry; and far too great a ptoponlon of the 
total resources and effott of ilic Greek cities was consumed in the 
catastrophic struggle which engulfod contending parties atid 
states. In the mcanume. the Caithagitiians bit off half of Sicily; 
tough native tribes closed in on the colonics of souihcm Caul 
and Italy, and the Creeks lost their foothold in Campania, To 
the north of the A^can the storm was gathering. The Tlirac> 
tans were pinning the Greek scntemcnis against the Hellespont; 
and the Ionic colonics on the Asiatic coast of the Black Sea 
felt the menace of militant Paphtagonlan naiionabsm and die 
hostility of Colchian tribesmen, 

in the East the Penian King had ceased to be formidable. 

But he had not ceased 10 be rich; and individually the leading 
stales of the Greek mainland courted hint, much as impecuni*' 
ous nephews will court a wealthy uncle who promiscSp and 
occasionally disburses, largess w those who do what he (dls 
them. In the early fouiih century there were statesmen in Greece 
who realised that with one concerted effort the Greeks could 
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overthrow his empire, oi m !cm annest its western provinces. 
Bui by that time the King had become the umpire of Creek 
poUtics; and there wctc always Creek stites or panics to whom 
the preservation of * Sick Man* Persia was a mautr of political 
necessity. 

THBThe Spimns traded the Greek cities of Asia to the King in 

TriovsANjj exchange for Rmtau aid in the war against Athms. But 
luithei dtcy nor the satrap Tlssaphetnes honoured the bargain; 
and it was the ambicions tmurcs of Lysanda: and Cyrus Hk 
Younger that eventually made the alliance a success. Cyrus 
was the second son of Darius U but the favourite of the queen. 
He was sent to Asia Minor as viceroy about 407 BC; and alter 
his fiuh«*$ death and the coUapse of Athens he began to hire 
an army of his own^ with a i^eek mciceoar)' ccirps that we 
know as the Ten Thousand* At last, in 401 BC, he began his 
long rruich to contest the throne w'ith hJs elder brorhetp 
Artaxerxet H, and advanced unopposed to the vitimry of 
Babylon» ThcrCp by the Buphiaics. on the battlefield of 
Cunaxa, he vras confronied by the imperial army and was 
mortally wounded as he struggled to strike his brodicr down. 
Ciinaxa was a panioRume battle. Suddenly abandonirtg his 
unscraiegic retreat^ the irresolute King had hurried forward 
against the invadcEt ^ though his only hope lay in joitiing 
banle befote his commanders had rime 10 change sides* The 
two arttues stood facing each Qthts: in riteucc, waiting Ibi 
Cyrus Creek corps to strike. The Greeks advanced into 
mssilt range, Then^ as they broke inio tlidr charge, the oppose 
ing Perrian line turned round in flight and disippraicd over the 
horizon with the Greeks in pursuit, Cjtus* foliowers were al^ 
ready making their salaams to him as King^ But die presence of 
the river and the rules of Spartan infantry training had saved 
An^erxes; the Spartan in command of die Ten Tliousand 
obstinately kqic his unguarded ligbi flank alongside the river, 
and the hammer-blow missed the Penkn King, When the 
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Greek corps letumed from in four^mile chasci Aiuxerxcs had 
already won (he banle and was safely evacisaufig his liiunounied 
forces from the field. The Creeks celebrated their victory, and 
only on (he following day did they learn diM Gyms was not 
the victor. They thcieiipon offered the kingdom of Pciiia to the 
lim comer, who with embartassment declined it. Their 
casualty roll was one man liit by an arrow. TiMupIttnitt *i * 

Tissaphcfnes was left to deal with die Greeks, He had suf- 
feted an unnerving experience in the batde. His brigade* as itiier,f<rh»pt 
Xcuophon tells us, went into action against the Creek slingcrs; sc 

but the Greeks opened thdr ranks and made a lane down 
which the Persians galloped under fire front dibcr flank. 

Tissaphemes himself came through this death^tidc unhurt: 
and his exploit enabled him to overrun Cyrus' camp and be 
the Iicro of the day. But he could never again look Greek troops 
in the face; and it was die misfortune of this loyal satrap that, 
until he was executed for military incapacity six years later, he 
was contmuously engaged m a liopctess struggle against a 
Creek army in Asia Minor. A&cr Cunaxa, Tissaphemes had 
rhoQght that he could break the spirit of the Ten Thousand by 
murdcmig their olEcers under cover of a truce. But this act of 
treacbciy only strengthened Greek morale. Tissapbemes dsen 
returned to Sardis and tried to annex the Greek cities. But after 
Cyrus* death the Spartans were in two minds about their 
treaty obligations to Persia. The Ten Thousand in the mean'' 
time fought their way through the snows of Armenia, and after 
a ajCoomile march with their women and light baggage diey 
reached the Black Sea at Ttebiaond. Their return was decisive: 
for here was a veteran corps ready for service in a Spartan 
expedidonaiy force. An army was forirted, and under able 
leadership it ranged more and more baldly about western 
Asia Minor unul Agesilaus was ready in 394 BC to carry the 
war into the eastern samples. But dds time Aitaxerxcs 
had seen the danger to his throne and he had commissioned 
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& new flcci undet a fiirttict Aihcoi^o Admiral. Lavish bribrs 
Wert now disttibuied to the enemies of Sparu, in the Gi«k 
states and the itsutdng emergency at home led to Agciikuj' 
tecall, A second rm'ssioti in l^r-po came to grief through 
bad leadership, and the Spartans were so disJUustoned that 
ihcir government was thankful when in 386 bc ii could force 
the Creek states to accept a peace dictated by Armerxes. 

This peace - die‘King's Peace* - made over Cyprus and the 
cities of Asia to Persian rule. Bur Artaxerxes had little control 
ovci Ills western domiiiions, and the Eastern Creek world 
entered upon an uneasy phase of petty despotisms in the Aegean, 
with miniature empires on the Black Sea coast. The tevolt of 
the satraps in the jtSo's again threatened the Persian empire with 
dissolution. But their rivalries impeded dieir commoti action; 
and, after Aitaxentcs IPs death in j j 8 , Ochus beg^n painfully 
to restore the central Persian atithoriiy until by the 340*5 the 
empire had recovered a certain degree of initiative. 

The general insecurity in the first half of the fotnth century 
had one advantage for the Eastern Greek commiimtics. Cities 
and little despotisms hid to look to their owti peotecdon^ and 
consequendy we find a revival of urban civilisation. Traces of 
new housing quarters of the early fourth century- Iiave come to 
tighi at Smyrna and Colophon, and an inscription of Erythrac 
t«rifits to a new layout with a comprehensive street system in 
the middle of the century; the new city of Prime was also hu'd 
out |u that time, and we have some well preserved fartificaiions 
of dris aa in regular dry masonry - noubly those of Assot 
where a banker set up his pacific rule. Tbe town houses of these 
new fourth^enrary settlements were of poor construction; and 
by comrasi with rhe well-built ones of a couple of hundred 
years citlicf they have an air of impoverishment. But they were 
more convenient. The rooms made up in number for what they 
may have tacked in she. The rod's, being now nied, did not 
require frequent attention. Domestic lavatories were by this 
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time coining ima ihshion. A dctrreisc in the file orb^th^tuU 
no doubt meant less water to be fetched and heated; the sinking 
of wells in yards and open spacts saved a long carry with water 
jars, and, the introduction of tlte hopper <]ucm greatly cased 
the labour of grinding com. These changes imply a more 
general change in the way of life, ft is as though the Iburth^ 
century Jonians formed a 'middle class’ - or rather a onexiass 
society - which had little cheap labour at its disposal and ic^ 
garded the coitvement running of the house as a matter of 
prime imponance. In cooking also a minor rcvoluiion had 
taken place. The old stock'poti, which sfm meted all day over 
tlie ashes, had been trpbccd by small, quick^heating cooking 
pots and tight^liddcd sicwpans. 

The change to tirbaii life is most clearly visible in regions 
where tegular urban conccrurations did not exist before, bc^ 
cause in these circumstances completely new cities had to be 
laid out. The best examples in Eastern Greece ate afforded by 
the Dorian ciiics and tire neighbouring coasts of Catia. Alter 
the collapse of the Adtciiian empire, the three *ald cities' of 
Rhodes in 403 nc agreed to amalgamate and build themselves 
one great modern city. They appropriated for this purpose the 
triangular northern rip of their isbnd and enclosed an area of 
about a square mile in a new fornficaiion. On the mote 
sheltered eastern side of the cape three bays were turned Into a 
TOW of capacious harbours; and the ridge on the west side was 
made to serve as an acropolis. On the long, gentle slope in 
between, a regular chequer paucin of streets was laid out on an 
cast-west axis. In the light of recent Greek jnvcsdgaticms the 
ordinary streets seem to have been ro in width; but every 
sixth one was a main meet 14 feet w'ide, and on the transvetse 
axis there is evidence for a boulevard 3 o feet across, which 
was probably a disu'ncdve feature of the original design. The 
three old cities of Rhodes continued to exist as subordinate 
townships; but tbc new city was the political centre. The union 
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wi Rhodes on die highroad of history; and in the coui3C of the 
Fig. 44 nejti tWQ ceiirurics she became the greatej: nava] power in the 

world. 

The other Dorian cities of this comer of the Aegean in due 
coupe foilowed the example of Rhodes. We learn from the 
anaent writers that m jee the people of Cos transplanted their 
city to Mcropis at the cast end of didr island; and aichaco- 
logical exammation has revealed that perhaps about this time, 
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but tUDre piob^bty i generation kter, the Cnfdiaru dso rc^ 
moved to the tip of their promontory^ In the fifili century the 
points of Cos, Rhodes and Cnidus had been mere capes to 
be rounded by ships plying between the Aegean and the 
I^evant* but now they were occupied by new Dorhin cities in 
magnificent commetctal and strategical situations. 

Hie city of Cnidus was probably the last of the three to be ckious 
bulk, and it certainly had the grandest sitnaiion, it is worth 
pausing a little lo consider its by^ont. Off the dp of the long, 
nigged pcninsuUt a rocky island by broadsidc>on to the main^ Phi* +i 

land. It only required an earth mole to Join the two, and the 
strait was converted into a pair of exceyent harbours. The 
sitiallct one, on die north.^cst of the isthmus, was reserved for PLue +i 

the naval arsenal; it had stariom for ao warships; and narrowed 
by an artificial bulwark, its entrance could be closed with a 
chain. This harbour mouth was, so to speak, a gate iti the city 
defences ansi was protected by towers. Southward from this, 
die circuit wall mounted obliquely above a gully to the cliff 
at die back; and i)ic greater part of the former island was thus 
enclosed in the dty defences. On the landward side, nonh-^ 
eastward from the little harbour, the wall climbed along the 
edge of an arfic to tire mountain ciest, at the ^ end of which a 
citadel gjj above sea>!esel formed the eastern redoubt of 
the city circuit. In the characteristic fashion of fourth^'centuty 
uulitaty engineering the citadel wall on this height descends 
the topmost shouldcn of (he crest in pointed salients which 
would deny the enemy level ground for an assault on the curtain 
wall. From this citadel die circuit dropped sharply soutlvwcst 
to the sea. 

The large sou[h>cast harbour was open to commerce. It con^ 
nccted with the naval harbour by a bridged canal and was rt.' Fi^. 

self sheltered by moles. The mole on the west side soil stands 
clear in 16 fathoms of water. The eastern mole, however, has 
been submerged by the rise in sca>]cvd; and (hough mentioned 
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is. A reef in tlie medieval Greek sailor's guide, it has escaped the 
notice of ihe MediiifTttiieati with (Ke Tesult that (o the 
present day caiques riding low in the water strike on it when 
they put in to the deserted harbour iiudcr stress of wcathcii It 
might go ill with a master who followed the Pihfl's advice tliat 
a ship may be Uid on the beach there to prevent it from siuking, 
In ancient times there was aresidtmtal quartet on die island, 
with houses built on parallel terraces. But the main inhabited 
area w^ on the mainland side, where a chequerboard plan of 
insube (blocks) measuring lyj by too feet was laid out in 
successive tenaces on the slope, Tlic uniformity of this housing 
scheme again seenu to suggest a prcdominatitly one^lass 
society I and at Cnidus there is reason for believing that the 
democracy was established immediately after 334 bc, which is 
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moa probably the time when dui itcw dty was built. The 
tiemplcs and market buildings wett mainly at the wen end above 
the harbour heads; porticoes (stoas) were built by SostraniSr an 
architect of Cnidus who gamed celebrity as the designer of dte 
44odbat'high lighthouse of Alexandria (the Pharos). Some/ 
where in this vicinity, in its own special shrme, stood the nude 
Aphrodite (Venus) which the Cnidians bought from the 
sculptor Praxiteles after the people of Cos, with an excess of 
prudence, had taken a decently dtaped one instead. Ships 
passing up the coast into the Aegean must often liave put in to 
Cnidus while waiting for the summer northerly to abate and 
allow them to round the cape; and the famous statue thus had 
many visitors. But pilgrims also came from a distance specially 
to see iu In troni of the shrine was a garden with aromatic 
shrubs and arbours where the populace could enjoy their 
picnics. And In later times, at least, the shrine had a back door 
by wWch the caretaker would admit visitors who wished to 
admire the rear view of the godd^. The statue was so highly 
esteemed that a king of Bithynia offeicd to redeem the whole 
public debt of Cnidus in exchange for it. 

The old tONvn of Cnidus, which has only tecently been 
recognised as such, by a good day's walk to the cast of the cape. 

Some of the agncultucal popubdott must have stayed on there 

after the removal, and consequently the old sanctuaries could 

not be tEaruferted m toto to the new site. The new city therefore 

required a comptemenc of new cults of the deities, who (like 

new citizens) could be granted admittance by the board of 

magistrates. It Likewise required new images of the dcides, of 

which Praxiteles* Aphrodite was no doubt one. The Aphro/ 

dite hetsclf has vanished, and the copies that survive can hardly 

do justice lo the subtlety of the original. But in a precinct at 

the foot of a diif Sir Charles Hewton too years ago unearthed 

a fouith/century cult image, which he transponed to the PLue4s 

British Museum. This marble statue portrays Demeter. The 
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goddess is shown sitting, exhausted no doubt by her vain 
search for her daughier Persephone, She is a Mater DobiJosa; 
and, to bring out the pathos, the fburtii^ccntury artist has 
directed attention to the sad cxpiession of the goddess' counter 
nance by guiding the viewer*! eye upwards from a confused 
tangle of drapery on which it cannot rest. 

Above the houses at Cnidus was a building pomicd out in 
later times as the observarory of Eudoxus, from which the 
famous Cnidian nmhcmatldan was said to have observed the 
stai afterwards named Canopus, Above the houses also w‘as a 
great theatre cut in the steep mountainside. And on the water' 
front below there was a small theane or concert hall where 
visiting ardsies could give pctfomtanccs. Strabo tells us a story 
which illustrates the loutme of daily life in one of the smaller 
ddes of dlls comer of die Aegean, pishing was (he chief 
industry at lasus, and a bell used to be rung at the ante when 
the market opened. One day au itinerant harpist was giving a 
peifortnince when the bell tang and his audience all walked 
out except for one man. Finishing his tccical, the musician 
approached this man and congratulated him on his appiecia/ 
non of music, for he alone of all the audience had not been 
luted away by the tinging of a belL ‘What's that you say!* 
shouted the deaf old man, 'Has the bell rung?*; and, muttering 
Adieu, he hurried off to inspect the day's catch. 

Outside the dey walls, course, were the cemeteries. At 
Cnidus the rock was not soft enough to permit chambers to be 
cut, and many of the tombs were massive stonc'built construe-' 
rions with funerary akais set on a shelf over the entrance. Up 
the crest, sigu'po^d from the toad, was the gravc-prectnet of 
a wealthy drizcii called Anrigonus. built in the early third 
century bC; it conrained a ract-^ck for the young men and 
a stand for muricians to play a piece from ihdr repectoire lo 
cnierain the spirits of the dead man and bis wife. Most of 
the tombs stretched m. ribbon development along the roads, so 
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that the dead might not be cut off &Din the ttaffic of the tipsier 
world or lack the occa^onal comfort of a pious tear; and along 
the main cast road, which led up the peninsula, the tomls 
eventually extended for more than J miles 6om the city gate. 

In the counttyside. the relics of massive stone terrace walls on 
the steep hillsides bear wimess to intensive cultivadon of the 
vines whose grapes yielded full-bodied wines for the Cnldian 
export trade. The tiavcller on this now unfrequented peninsula 
may observe traces of ancient buildings and sanctuaries, as also 
of die chain of forts that guarded the approaches to die city. 

The roads were feats of engineermg and carried two lanes of 

trafEc; and they played an important part in the economic 

exploitation of the Cnidians’ land. Stone eulvens were built 

to contain the streams, especially where they were spanned by 

wooden bridges. There stil] remains the greater pair of a stone- Plate ^7 

built viaduct where (he main route crossed a broader ravine; 

it carried a roadway 25 broad for a length of over 200 feet, 

with a triangulai opening in the middle to let the (orient pass 

through. And six hours from the cape the foundations of an 

ancient inn may still be seen on top of a mountain pass where 

(he traveller would rest after his labonous climb. 

The new dry of Cnidus was almost devoid of running water 
and it lay two bouts* walk ftom die nearest arable Land. We 
should thcrdbte be justified in concluding that its foundation 
belongs to an era when coiumctce was taking first place in 
Eastern Greece; for otherwise the cidzens would not have been 
willing to live under such inconvenience and so far from their 
fields. Once estahlishcd. the new cities of this lotr prospered 
fiar some hundreds of years undl eventually the decay of 
commerce or Arab incursions drove the surviving inhabitants 
back to mote primitive ways oftife. It was not in the old Greek spreao op 
lauds only that this new pattern of civic life was adopted in the cveei 

founb century BC. The barbaiian tribes on the fringes of the 
Creek world were also being drawn inside the orbit of Greek 
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dvilisadon. One of dtt mo^ intertrsdng ihstaiiccs of a 
process is becoming known dim ugh Russian cxcavadom in 
the Crimean region. Here 3 ^ lulf'brecd dyruscy* die 5paztodck> 
built up the iOicallcci Bosporan Kingdom with its capital at 
Pandcapacum. In diis new realm* inio which many Scythian 
and Sarmaiian tribesmen were absorbed* an industrial state 
with satellite towns came to Life. AgricuUura] products a^id 
wine were processed; Itsh was cured* and the towns had their 
bTonze^fduodrics, jcweJlers* workshops and imnufaaurcs of 
pottery and dies. Another smking example i$ now for the first 
dme being revealed by Bulgarian archaeclogists^ This is in 
some ways the more stirpriiing because the excavations show^ 
that before the end of die fourth century the royal capita! of the 
independent Thracians^ Scutliopolis, was laid out in Creek 
fashion m the hcan of Tlirace many days' march from the sea. 

In die iie^a chapter we shall see how Alexander the Great 
and hh Successors spread Greek civilisation in an Oriental 
world that they conquered by force of arms« From this ire^ 
mendoiu movement of ^hellenisatiou* the era that they in^ 
augurated has been named die 'Hellenistic Agc\ But the 
hcUenisation that cook place in die generations before AJexan' 
der was In some ways more remarkable; for it was a purely 
spontaneous growth and noi die tcsulc of conquest. Macedonia 
itself was being absorbed in ihe Creek world ai the same dmc 
as it budi up its military power, Greek culrure was already 
pcnciraring high society in the Phoenician diics m the fotitdt 
century; dries of Ada Minor* like Sardis and the coastal 
towns of PamphylU and Cilicia* were ready to emerge as 
Greek cirics when Alexander liberated them* and the turn of 
savage Bithynia was soon to come* But the most systematic 
MAOSOL us programme of hdlcnisarion was that introduced by the Ourian 
or CARia s^p Mausolus in his primirivc country. Isocrates, an Athe-^ 
nian pamphleteer not lacking in political insights was pro^ 
claiming that the mark of the Greek was not race but paitidpa^ 
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lion in tbe Cieelc trdnlng for fife. Miusolm rccogiu^d the 

significance of this for his own people: if the Cariins were to 

play a paa in the new world, d^cy must adopt Creek city fife, 

together with Creek institutioru and language. His Camns 

were p rimar ily a race of herdsmen living in little moiintain><op Platn j, 4 

towns. Mausolus compelled them to leave their old settlements, 

and concentrated them in new etdes of np'tO'date Greek de-' 

sign, which he equipped with the amenities of Creek political 

and social life. He even secins to have built a chain of police 

posts on the liillHop sites for fear that the people would lapse 

back into their old habits. But popular antipathy to the change 

was not iongdived. Within a gicncraiion or $0 iliese new cities 

took their place in the Greek world; and in die event there were 

no prouder guardians of the Citek heritage than they. The diy 

of Caunus on the Lycian frontiei was presently invited to send 

judges, in accordance with nomtai Creek practice, to arbitrate 

outstanding civil disputes at Sm^Tna, After the commission 

had completed Its task, the people of Smyrna expressed their 

thanks in the usual way, and there the matter would have rested. 

But the Cauntatis were not inclined to let such an opponunity 
slip. They initialed a further exchange of complimcuis; and 
the long record of these transactions, engnved on stone and set 
up in public, stood ever after as a Harulent teminder of Caunus*^ 
new standing in the Greek world. 

These mushroom dries were most jealous of their dignity. 

Stiatonlcus, eminent alike as a harpist and a humorist, chanc^ 
to visit Caunus; and noting that the inhabitants were green in 
the face with marsh fever, he cried out, 'Ahl Now I undetstand 
what Homer had in mind when he said “As is the gicnerarion 
of leaves, even so is ihai of men",' When the Cauntans 
exposiubicd that their city was insulted by being called uti' 
healthy, 'But no!' lepL'cd Stratouicus, 'How could I call a 
place unhealthy where die very corpses walk in the streets!' 

Inevitably jokes were ciackcd about these parvenu cities. But 
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[hey quickly nude good. Cauniis Itself soon produced Sr 
famous painter and a surcessfu! adminisnatar of a great estate 
in Piolcmaic Egypt; the Vaius dc Mtlo and the Famese Bull 
bear the signatures of sculptoii ftom other Carian cities; and in 
later dines these liede places were regularly represented by their 
bishops ar the oecumenical Councils of the Church. 

Mausolus and his successors had fitsKbss Greek arcltilccts 
in their employment; and the results of their bbours can still be 
seen in the fortifications of cities like Myndus, Hcnclca' 
Latmus and Theangcb^ in the terraced complexes of die 
Carian sanctuary of Zeus at Labranda. and perhaps aUo in 
the initial by/out of the new city of Prime ^bclow, pp. iS i-Sis). 
Gut the pride of Mausolus’ architectural designing v/as Hah^ 
camassus, where he established his capital about J67 BC. 
Beating a shtinc of Apollo on Its crest, the ’island’ (where the 
Fijr. 41 Knights of St John founded the casdc of 5 t Peter in A d 1400) 

sbclioed the harbour on ihc east side, and the spit of Salmach 
dosed it on the west. The palace of Mausolus, of brick and 
Proconnesian marble, by m the vicinity of the 'island'. The 
city, enclosed in Its great wall/ctrcmt, was likened by an ancient 
writer to a theatre, with a boulevard itinning along the slope 
like a dieaiiical gangway. The adjoining drawing shows die 
by'OUt diagtammacically as seen from up the slope. The Agora 
was by the waterfront. Wc know nothing of its arrangement 
except that a portico was buik in the third century with aid 
from the king of Ptolemaic Egypt. But none of these public 
buildings rivalled the splendour of the adjacent pile (die Mauso/ 
Icutn) which was built as die funerary temple of Mausol us and 
his family. The Mausoleum is said lo have had outer 
columns, while the charioi gfoup that crowned the apex of 
die pyramidal roof stood T40 feet above die ground. It ranked 
as one of the Seven Wonders of die World. Statuary and 
sculptured friezes, which the ancient authorities amihuted to 
great nustcrii of the mid founh century, decorated the exterior 
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of the building; what survives of them i$ now in the British 
Museum. F-ffigiac ofMausoIus and his risterconsoit Aitemiiia 
may have sto^ in the chariot on top of the roof; and 
it is probabty t hn veiy statue of the enlightened dynast that 
faces the incoming visitor at the end of the south gallery in 
British Museum - the unusual boldness with which the figure 
to demand a position from the viewer's eye. 
When bet husband died in 3 j j bg Artemisia is said to have 
pined away, but not before she had achieved fame by a memor' 
able stratagem. The island of Rhodes had been subjected by 
Mausolus. But tire «ory goes that after his death the Rhodians 
were properly contemptuous of a woman’s rule and despatched 
a fleet to take HaUcamassus by surprise. The Rhodians sailed 
suaighi into the haibour and ^sembarked to capture the city. 
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But Artcnusjji wai not picparctj to submit. Her husband had 
built a concealed anmal in the cumcr of the ]urE>out (a 
forerunner of the walled *Box* Isarbour of Alexandria and the 
‘Mug* at Carthage). Here she secretly tnanned her warships 
and opened a canal to the hay behind the 'island'; and her 
sailors dictcupon rowed round unexpectedly into the main 
harbour and towed away the enemy ships. Artemisia then 
manned the Rhodian ships with her own marines and sailed 
boldly for Rhodes; dte unsuspecting Rhodians admined their 
reioming fleet, and the city was recaptured. Anemisia set up 
a victory monumenr in Rhodes; being dedicated to the gods, it 
could not be dismantled when the Rhodians recovered their 
fieedom; so a high wall was built round it to conceal it from 
public view. 

UnrO now our interest has centred mainly on particular peoples 
in tlve Eastern Greek world - Dorians, Aeollans and lonians, 
together with thdr immediate naghbours; and these difiCTCnt 
peoples have been seen w possess distinct characters of their 
own. But in the fourth century such idiosyncracles were dis^ 
appearing. In an, Phidias and the Parthenon had s« their seal 
on a common Gieek style. Architecture was losing its local 
peculiarities; and public buildings assumed mote or less stereo*' 
typed functional forms. After Athens adopted the Ionic alpha* 
bet in 40) BC, a common system of writing became univcrsalT 
and in due course Alexander's contjuests led to a standardisa* 
lion of spoken Greek (the 'Koine'), A similar trend towards 
unifomuty was beginning to appear in the legal and contiitu* 
tional procedure of the Greek cities and In the application of 
International law; and local and alien deities were absorbed 
with equality of status in the Greek panibeon, so that Homer's 
divine family was superseded by an evef*cxpaiiding republic of 
gods. The new archaeological evidence that has been brought 
into play in this chapter shows that in the fourth century this 
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mcre^tngly bomogcneotu dviliuiioti was oo lotig^ confined 
10 people of Creek blood but was already spreading to bar^ 
bariam who cared to embrace Greek culture. With the con'' 
quests of Alexander the Gteat the process was extended across 
cite Petsian Empire, so that ihc Greek world came to consist of 
the sum of all the communities that embraced the forms and 
insdmtions of Greek dty life. In ihe remaining chapters we shall 
therefore have in view a much larger and mote heterogeneous 
world comprising the Greek East, but one which was never/' 
thdess united by a closer texture of common values and stan.' 
dards than had ever previously prevailed. 


Chapter XII 


Alexander and the Oriental World 
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I N THE SPRING of J34 BC, the young Alexander of Macc' 
dot! began the gtear adventurt of his short liic by oossitig 
the Daidanellcj into Asia, He had with him an anny of Ids 
than 40,000 men, a banle>ficct too weak to cscon him past 
Ionia, and a bate week's wages in his wat/chest. He took some 
Greek contingettts with him, but they were mostly present as 
hostages for the behaviour of the 'allied’ states that he was 
leaving behind him; the hulk of his combat troops consisted 
of die Macedonians whom hts fkhcr had converted into an 
invincible Hating force. His intendoD was to conquer the 
Persian Empire, Being small, his army was not greatly depciv 
dent on supply llncsj Alexander thus enjoyed as great freedom 
cR'movement as Cyrus had done, and he had one g^at advau/ 
tage in the strength of his highly trained cavalry. 

Advancing inland, he dercatod the sainps on the River 
Craniciis and marched south to Sardis and the Ionic coast. 
Where he conquered the King’s land he claimed it as his own* 
But he gained th e ctwipctanon of the Greek cities by declaring 
them free and exempting their land from tribute; and, comraiy 
to the Macedonian piactice in Greece, he replaced the pro/ 
Persian rulers by democracies. Miletus offered a brief resistance. 
But Alexander's most serious obstacle was Halicarnassus; for 
the satrap's garrison there was strengthened by a Greek met/ 
cenary force, and it was inspired by the presence of Memnon of 
Rhodes, to whom Darius III liad encrusted the supreme com/ 
mand in the west. Alexander camped half a mile &otn the 
Mylasa g;ate, and pending the arrival of his siegc/tiain he made 
an unsuccessful diveislon to Myndus. He then set to work to 
batter the eastern defmres of Halicarnassus and at last sue/ 
ceeded in breaching the wall; but before he could force his way 
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in* the ran up W iimct curtain/wall of brick and 

held Imn out. Aha anoditr indecisive battk the defenders 
igjlicd out m fotct^ and Alcatandcr's aenbitions were almost 
exdngulshcd; for he himself was defeated and disaster was only 
averted by h.h father's vetcram in rc5crvr« But by this lime the 
delcndcrs had suffered heavy toss^; and gamsonmg the strong 
pointx of Salmacis and the *island\ they abandoned the town 
to desnuedon at the hands of the Macedonians^ Victory at 
Halicarnassus was not even then complete; the garrison there 
held out for a year against a force of over ;|jOOO men that 
Alexander left behind. But dre genctom treatment of the Ionic 
cities had had its dfeett and Persian coLmiepaitacks in the 
Aegean thereafter had litde ciFect. More Iciiteni tTcaiment of 
captured Creek mercenaries also helped lo make Alexander s 
subsequent task easier; for as his mihtary rcpuution grew ^id 
that of Darius declined, die Greek units lost their indinadon 
to fight to the bitter end in the Persian cause, Halicomas^ 
sus the most sermus danger lo the Macedonians success was not 
So much a mUitafy dd^t as the chance of an accident to the 
person of dieir leader; for one of the scaen of Alexander's 
amazing gcncialsbip was his disrcgaid (or his own salHy. 

Alexander did not lay up his troops for the winter but spent 
the season in Lyda^ where the snows prevented die nadves 
&om taking to the mountains. Then he ttavcis^ Asia Miner 
by a circuitous route, receiving a token submission from the 
Paphbgonians in the north and liberating or subduing the 
dtics of the south coast. Darim had mcanwliile made Dai^ 
cus his hcadquaners; and as Alexander was pressing on iruo 
Syria in die autumn of 33Jt the Persian army cut hk line of 
communications at Isius. The ensuing bonle was dedded by 
Darius' flight when his centre came under pressure. Alexander 
then made what for him was a bold decision. Instead of piess^ 
ing home his advantage before D^us could summon f^ 
armies, he went south into Phoenicia and robbed the Persians 
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of their fl«t bows. The oihct Phornidan craca wdeomed him; 
but the iggrosive defence of the isUnd-^ty of Tyre held him 
up foi seven months. Then In the late autumn of 3 3 2 AlejEandcr 
entered Egypt, where he was received ais a king and god; and 
at the western edge of the Delta he traced the outlines of a new 
foimdadan^ Alexandria by Egypt, which was quickly W be-- 
come the biggest dty of the Mediterranean world. The aichi' 
tect commissioned to design this Alexandria was infected with 
the new enthusiasm for grandiose projects; for he is said to have 
olfeied to carve the 6,6oodbot mountain of Athos into a likc^ 
ness of Ale2rander pouring a libation, with a city on either 
baud and a river running ftom the one to the orher. 

In the mondis after the Battle of Issus the war cnicred its most 
criucal phase. In Greece, Spana formed a centte ofi^iscance; 
cities changed bands in tbe Aegean, and ihc seasoiied general 
Antigonus was hard pressed 10 hold central Asia Minor against 
the rcorgianUed land forces of the Persian West, But Alex^ 
ander’s conSdcnce in bis subordinates was Justified, in 332 the 
Persian couniei.^ffcnsive slackened. Then, with the western 
samples conquered and their affairs settled* Alexander was at 
lajt ready to smkc eastward; and in the high summer of j 31 he 
advanced into Mesopotamia, Darius in the meantime had 
assembled a new army wiib brigades of elephants and scythed 
cars; be had had many montlts to ptactisc, and on Alexander's 
approach he levelled a banle^pitch at Gaugamcia near Hinc^ 
vch. Alexander accepted the challenge on his ppponeni's 
terms. But he evaded the hazards, and in the decisive banle hi 
Pbin 4$, 4*1 cavalry hdd out long enough on the wings to enable him to 
drive Darius off the fidd. He then proceeded to capture the 
Persian capitals, and thus became master of a treasure so great 
that when put in ctrculadon it formed a substantial proportion 
of the world's resource! of coined money and bullion. 

It might have seemed that Alexander was by this time 
approaching the end of his crusade. But, with the vast Iranian 
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Imdi still vinuiUy untouched^ he those to conquer the Ptrsian 
Empixe to Its furthest limits; ind Susa he was in fact only 
half^'ay between bis hocne at Pdla and the fuith^ paint that 
he was to reach in bis joumeymgs- From Persia he pressed on 
ihrough the Median highlands and the Caspian Cates until he 
caught up with the dying King; then, after a southw^ard loop 
of hundreds of mileSi he crossed the Hindu Kush and Bactiia 
in die summer of 329 and entered the prosperous border 
province of Sogdiana^ By way of Samarkand (Maracanda) he 
at last reached die frontier on the Jaxaites; there he founded the 
city of Alexandria the Furthesti and with the help of an artillery 
barragjC crossed the river to dispel the nonhem nomads who 
were lining the opposite bank. The year jaS was spent in 
quelling serious risings of the eastern Iranian barons and pUni^ 
ing more new cities^ Then in 327 Alexander descended 
thtough Gandhaia into the Punjab and defeated the gallant Phxc ts4 
rajah Porus in a gitat battle on the Jhdiim* He was desper^ 
atdy keen to bead reward down the Gan^ until he ttadied 
the Ocean; and it might have been better for his own peace of 
mind if he could have done so^ though he would no doubi 
have discovered that the Golden Peninsula lay beyond. But the 
limits of the Achaemenid empire had by this thne been passed* 
and the Macedonians at last mutinied- Alexander then cam^ 
paigned in the Punjab, founding ctti<^ and setting np protect 
Corates; and he sailed down the Indus and established an 
arsenal at Paula. From tlicre, after recomioming the Jnd^ 

Occan,he sent his admiral to circumnavigate ihecoast and him/ 
seif trekked round by the souihcm desert, suffering the same 
privations as Iris rankers, until the army reached ihe Pcidan 
Gulf early in 324 BC. He then fixed his capita] ^ Babylon 
and was preparing a naval expedition in the Iridian Ocean 
when he took ill of a fever and died in tlie summer of 32J* 

The trouble with Alexander was that he could not relax- 
He had worn his soldiers to the hnut of endurance in ten yean 
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of mccssjnt cimpoigning, often without respite io winter. Life 
was so short. So much still remained to be doite, and he was 
already 32. He had hoped to make the lianian nobles e4|ual 
panners with his Macedonians in empire; he drafted Iranian 
troops inro his army and tried to invest his person with oriental 
pomp and cctemony. But the Macedonians could not share 
their leader's exalted notions; and on his return to Babylon 
nearly all the native satraps had to be removed. Historians will 
never weary of disputing what the great conqueror’s uliimaic 
intentions were and what he would have become if he had 
lived; and it may be that he was really a great idealist. But ic 
does seem clear that in the lasr years his character changed 
greatly. His despotic ways ggve rise lo fear, and fear to div 
afTccrion; and peace under him must have seemed a more 
dangerous pcospcct than war. 

C)f Alexand^s many projects the most lasting was his new 
cities. He is said to have founded 70 of them. The figure may 
be an exaggeration, and it is of course true that some of these 
Alexandrias liad tong existed as native towns. But the new 
cidcs were genuine colonies. Creeks wrere left as dtizens* 
together with a few Macedonians; and they received alaw<<ode 
and plots of settlers' land. Alexander's policy w-aj continued 
on a grander scale by his successors in Asia; and these cities, 
with their mixed Greek and Oriental popubrion, became the 
cenires of a common civilisation, cuhuie and economie 
system. 

till: cxEBx Alexandet's empire did not disintegrate on his death. His 

BAST AFTER genoals and army held the satrapies together, and for four years 

ALEXANDER lecognised the notion of a single centralised authority. But 
Ptolemy had meanwhile made himself undisputed master of 
Egypt; and when the old regent Antjpacer i^d in HP, the 
fragmentation of the unified command was no longer to be 
denied. The rival Successors struggled with one another for the 
possession of territoty and the support of the remnants of the 
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pand onny; and by J04 BC d^c live g;reat Maccdomans who 

were CHabUshed as sovcrci^ lutcis io the dotniiuons coii> 

qiicicd by Alexander had assumed the dtle of King;!. Ptolemy 

had held off all attacks on Egypt and founded a dynasty that 

finally came to an end with Cleopatra }oo yean bict. In 

Western Asia, the veteran Ami^noj was predominant, and 

the greatcf part of the self'petpctuating nomadic hosts that had 

been Alexander's army gave him thdr allegiance and looked 

to him for pay and oppoitunidcs of loot. But his aggressive 

de signs brought the rival kings into alliance against him, and be 

was defeated and killed in )0t BC. Antigonus' flamboyant son 

Demetrius survived the battle; and bis descendants ruled in 

Macedonia, but he himself ended a roving career in debauchery 

os a pensionci of Sdeucus in Syria. Lyslmachns, who ruled 

in Thrace, succeeded to much of Andgpnus* realm and pro' 

cceded to add Macedonia itself to bis dominion. But presently 

the tide of filing turned against him, and in a 3 i b c he was 

overthrown by Selcucus, By this time Ptolemy I had been dead 

a couple of years, and Seleucus was leJi as the sole survivor of 

Alexander’s generals. For a moment he stood as ruler of virr ptsK 65^ 

tually all Alexander’s empire in Europe and Asia, and tbe 

g;reat realm might after ^ have been united. But in that 

moment Seleucus was struck down by on assassin; and faced 

with fresh struggles at home, his son Antioch us I was not able 

to consolidate the new conquests. 

The Successors bad fought under Alexander; they were 
strong men propelled by a personal ambidon ihat kept iliem 
vigorous to a great age. But now that they wetc all dead, 
there was no single warlord left to claim the whole inhetitance. 

Thus, a fluctuating bobnee of power was at lost achieved; and 
though bones of contention were not beking, a mote stable 
pattern emerged in the political division of tlte HeUenisde 
world. Europe and Asb theteaficr held apart. 

In Egypt the Ptolemies paid special attention to the economic 
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oxgamsatioD of thcii land and its commerre, and tliqr pnv 
ce^ed to amass great wealth from vl But thc]r had acquued 
Dcmctiius’ fleet; and in addition to owning Cyprus, they were 
able until 200 BC to hold the Levant as far noith as the Lcba/ 
non ot beyond, together with a Utde empire in the Aegean and 
those coastal parts of southern Asia Minor which could 
supply Egypt^s vast timber needs. Egypt was only very super'' 
flcdilly hellcmscd by the early Ptolemies, and the subsequent 
history of Creek rule ihae is one of imacaiing concessions to 
the political and religious demands of the natives, to which the 
Rosetta stone in the British Museum bears witness. 

The island of Rhodes formed a son of business panneKhip 
with the Ptotemles, As an independent city, Rhodes gained the 
applause of the Greek world by withstanding the grand fleet 
and sicgCi'Cngines of Demetrius in 305—04 sc and thus show^ 
ing that a war fought merely as an end in itself could be as 
inefleciive as it was futile. In the third century Rhodes made her 
Fi^. 44 own fleet a dominant force and concentrated on keeping the 

seas clear of pirates, 

Alexander had never visited die northan coasts of Asia 
Minor, and his generals made little impression there. Tt^e 
principal Greek cities were large and prosperous; and for the 
most part they were able, in conjunction with the naiive king' 
doms, to resist incorporation in the Hellenistic monarchiei. 
Except for Rhodes, there were no greater independent cities 
in the Eastern Greek world than Cyzicus, Hcracica Pontica, 
Sinope, and (across the Bosporus) Byzantium. Of the ilirec 
native kingdoms here, Paphlagonia never became politically 
strong. Bus Bubynla b^n at once to take an important place 
in the Greek world under a line of active kings who built 
coastal cuics of Greek stamp, adopted Greek court and chan' 
eery styles, and encouraged trade with the Aegean . And further 
east, the Persian dytuaty of Mithtidaies Ktistes in Pontus was 
not for behind in assuming die royal dtle, though the greatest 
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m of diif new kingdom only beg^ aTict i3) BC when Ptur^ 
naces I ciptarcd Sinope by surprise and thus gained a plane on 
the w'atcdront of cbe HcUenistic world. This ^oup of powers 
formed rt noTthem league hr the early third centuiy B C, They 
were united in Fcsisting die Scleudd King of Syria, Anrio^ 
chus I' and they secured thdr rear against him by planting a 
strong force orHuiopcan Celts (the Gala[]ans)on the Anaiotian 

Among those who deserted the came of Lysinuchtu before 
bis defeat in aS i was a man called Philctaeros who came &0111 Pine tijr 
one of the Ionic colonics on the Black Sea. Phileiaenis had 
been put in charge of the fortress of Pctgamon» where a huge 
pan of the royal treasure was stored. On his death in 2^3 BC, 
hit nephew Eumenes renounced his allegiance to the kings of 
Syria; and when Attains I, who succeeded him in 241, won a 
victory against the pugnacious Galatians and assumed the 
royal tide, a small kingdom came into being in westetn Asia 
h^or. Attains was hard pressed for a time by the Scleucids, 
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But whm they gave up the attempt to capiure Feegamoci he sei 
to work to ^aige hU domains; and thinks to a prudent 
ailiince with Rhodes and the expanding power of Rome, the 
new kingdom of Pergamon tjuickly became dominant in the 
western Iialf of Asia Minor. 

The main kingdom of die East was of course that of the 
Sclcucids. Sdcucus himsdf had been a Eate starter in the race 
for power. After recovering Babylon in j ta nc, he set to work 
to secure for himself the satrapies of the East. But it was only 
in 3DI that be gained possession of Syria and made the Oiontes 
valley the kernel of his empire; and» as we have seen, it was 
only at the very end of his life that he extended his realm 
across Asia Minor and became for a moment the greatest 
monarch of his age. He had wisely relinquished Ajcian£ler*s 
Indian conquests to the new Maurj'an. emperor Chandragupti 
4 S in return for a ntaty of amity and 500 war elephants. But the 

Sclcucid realm in Asia still extended across 45 degrees of longi>' 
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tudci and bong interlnpcES in ch« eyci of die {nmbn nobles and 
one o £several cenrending dynasties in Greek eyes, the Selcuclds 
could not command sufliclent loyalty to keep both ends of 
their empire quiet at one dmc. Consequendy dicy were incest 
santly struggling to moinrain the sistvi In the West, die 
Ptolemies disputed thdr possession of the maritime fringes, die 
Galatians were disturbing die peace of central Asia Minor, 
and the AitaUd Kingdom was expanding round Pergamon; 
and there were bigger developments in the East. 

In the mid third century a nomadic people knowm in history 
as the Porthians gained possession of the region south>east of 
the Caspian and so drove a wedge into the middle of the 
Seleucid empire. The eastern provinces of the empire wore thus 
isobted from the West. The legicin of southern Afghanistan 
(the ancient Arachoria) seems at this time to have come into 
Indian possession; for a rockrimeription found in 195S at 
Kandahar - the site presumably of an ancient Alexandria - 
records the benefits of Anoka’s temperate rule id parallel Greek 
and Aramaic t«tt. Wc may dius infer that the region had been 
lost by the Sclcucids before ijO BC; and &otn the lettering of 
the Greek text, which is by no means backward or provincial, 
we may deduce that full contact with die Creek world had 
been maintained in the preceding generaiiotis. To the nonlt of 
this, in Bactria and Sogdiana, the Creek satrap held his own; 
he seems in £ict to have made lumsclf a quasi>’independent 
ruler, A generation later a Gieek of Magnesia named Euthy^ 
demur enlarged die boundaries of die principahty; and when 
Anriochus the Great was reconquering the eastern sorrapics 
near the end of the century, Eudiydemus' stubborn defence 
earned him recognition os an independent monarch. Bactria 
thus became the centie of a powetful kingdom in which, in 
increasing isolation Irom the Meditertanean world, Greeks and 
Iranians caoclstcd in harmony. Eudiydemus^ son, Demetrius, Pbie uj/ 
carried 011 die work. He proceeded 10 invade India in the i So's; 
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htlped by Suddhiit sentiment, he cioied ^ Cr^eco/Indlan 
realm whose f2T-'Himg principaliues endured Ibr lOO yean aJkr 
the pjirem Bacman kingdom fiad iudf coikped. Greeks and 
Indians seem to have lived together as cicizens; Indians held 
civic offices iii the Creek cities; and Creek continued to be 
used, as a heraldic language at least, th rough a large part of the 
first century after Christ. 

Excavation may some day throw a clearer light on dm 
peculiar Indo'Creek civilisation. There Is some ground ior 
thinking that the setting for Indian drama may have been 
inspired bf Creek plays or mimes - at least, the word for the 
backcloth of the later Indian stage was ' Vavanika* (Tonic\ i.c- 
Greek); improvements were probably introduced at this time 
in Indian medical practice, and at some stage also Creek 
astronomy was accepted in India. In an, however, the influx 
ojee of the HcUcnimc world seems to have been relatively 
slight; for it was only in Roman times, aitd with Parthia as the 
Intermediary, that the sculpntral style of Gandhara came into 
being under the impact of western forms. On their side, the 
Greeks seem to have been ready to embrace Buddhism as a 
religious philosophy and to leant Indian customs and language. 
In general, they considered the Indians to be among the ‘hot* 
barbarians. Wc may perhaps recapture something of their 
admiration for a way of life totally difrctcnl ftom ibcir own if 
wt read through the text of Aioka's inscription at Kandaliar: 
‘After completing ten years of his reign King Piodasses (i.e. 
Aioka) displayed Piety to mankind, and thereafter he made 
men more pious, and everything flourishes throughout die 
earth; and the King abstains from caring creatures that have life 
[the Aramaic version more cturcctly says that Uttle meat is 
killed for his table], and the rest of mankind docs likewise; 
and the King's hunters and fishermen Itavc stopped hunting; 
and people who were intempctaic before have given up their 
intemperance as far as they arc able; and they arc more obedient 
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to ihdr fiuhets and m^then and [heit ciders^ and by so doing 
they diall live bener and mote righteous lives henceforward-' 

Aniiochm Dl of Syria teedved the tide of Great' because of Plate 6^i 
his success in subduing the Patibians and reasscrung Scleucid 
supremacy in the East. Bur be was less sucotoful when he 
ittumed (o the West. After theit conquest of Carthage die 
Romans had become involved in the vicissitudes of Greek 
politics. The repute of Antiochus' power alarmed them; and 
allying themselves with his enemies, they iuBicted a crushing 
defeat on hun at Magnesia under Sipyitts in i&p BC. In the 
ensuing tieacy the Scleucids were deprived of all their territory 
in Asia Minor excqit for a foothold on the Cilician coostj 
despite the vigorous policies of Annochus Epiplunes the toss 
of their eastern possessions followed, and the Parthians took 
possession of Babylonia and the upper course of the Tigris. 

Constant interference by Rome prevented any lasting recovery 
on the part of die Syrian kings. Their realm thus shrank to a 
mere principality on die Levant coast; Hellenistn decUned, and 
a Greek Orient, equal m extern to the whole wesicm half of 
the Raman Empire, was lost to the Mediterranean world. 

Within a couple of hundred years of Alexander's conquests 
Manifest Destiny in (he East ended in Evident Ruin b^^nd 
the Euphrates. 

Considering the great extent of their power and the fact diat 
they were to be die most dreaded cneniy of Rome for several 
centuries, die Paithians arc a strangely colourless people. They 
rose to power before the Crock world could assimilate them. 

But they acquired a smattering of Greek culture and institu> 

tions, and their court was evidcmly half'heUcnised. The Story 

was told that the Parthian King Orodes, in company with the Ffj. ^ 

visiting king of Arme nia, was listening to a recitation of 

Euripides’ Baahae when unexpectedly the seveted head of 

Ciassus was brought in from the batdcEcld to enact the part of 

dismembered Pendicus. The Panhiarts did not destroy the 
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Creek cities. In fact, the Greeks retained their language and 
cuEtoim, and the cities formed the centres of culture and cconiv 
mic life ill the new Oriental kingdoms that were carved out of 
die Setcucid domains. The most favoured winter residence of 
the Panhlaii coiin was at Ctesiphon only three miles from the 
old eastern capital of the Syrian kings, Scleucta on the Tigfis; 
and the destruction of this ^leuciaio AD 165 was nor the work 
of the Panhians bur of a Roman army which liad been received 
with friendship by the Greek cicuccns. A portrait statue of a 
rUie 4* Parthian chieftain is teproduced in one of our plates. Other 

photc^rapbs show the mountain/top burial sanctuary of the 
Plain 4(1. 50 kings of Commagcnc - a principality on dte upper Euphrates 
that broke away from the Selcucid empire before the middle of 
the second century bc. 

NEW CITIES Wi^ few ntcepuons, the new cities founded by Alexander 
and his Succraors in the Orient had in the lint instance been 
quasi^militaiy colonics guarding the routes and forming out¬ 
posts against the threat of attack. The original Greek settlers 
were matnly soldiers and veterans^ and these towns, in so far 
as they have been cTcpbrcd, seem to pteseni a rigid, almost 
banack-like appearance; no doubt a simibr Kgulariry would 
have been visible In (he plots of settlers’ Lnd. Of course, many 
volunteers from the old Greek cities and from die hellcniscd 
lands <^e 10 these new foundaiions in the hope of a mote 
promising future; and, in a few cases, cities like Miletus and 
Magnesia sent organised bodies of colonise to form the core of 
a new settlement. Bur in gjoicral the new cities were persona! 
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foundations of the mo n arch s themselves. In North Syria the 

gttat tnctropolilan cctnrts of the Seleucidi were Andooh and 

Apamea in the Oroom valley, together svith SelcucU. and 

Laodicca on the coast Antioch became the civil capital here Pbic ji 

and Apamea the military base. This regioii was the most 

mtenstvcly hcUenised in the whole Orient' and while the great 

cides were named after kings and queens, a whole scries of 

placc'rumes [ike Pclb, Benoea and Pieria bote witness to the 

Scleucids’ intendon of converting North Syria into a second 

Macedonia. No doubt South Syria would have become equally 

heileniscd if it had come into the bands of the catly Selencrd 
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Idags; buE it was owned by the Pioletnics of Egypt* who were 
not hcUerusing ciiy^btiildcn^ In catly Hellenistic dmci the 
population of A.nuoch will have been less than the (|tjatter/ 
million or more Inhabiuncs that lived there under the Raman 
empiic; but tbc otigina] city under Sdeuens seems nevenhcless 
to have beep about a miJc tong and half a mile broad The 
Mcsopotimian region was not so densely studded with Greek 
settlements. But Seleucia on the Tigris* which supplanted 
Babylon and was itself succeeded by Baghdad* had a gteater 
population even than Antioch^ 


In thcK capital cities the number of Creek immigranis 
^^^Sed in agriculEUTC* busincis and tbc civil services may 
<]uickEy have mn into five figuits^ On the other haiid^ the 
harbour town of ScEeucia in Pferia* which had lalten into 
Ptolcmajc hands, had no more than 6*000 adult male citizens 
a hundred years after it was founded; and there wcic suutler 
settlemetus on the caravan routes* like Oura (Europus} at the 
crossing of the Euphrates* To judge by the rcsuk$ esf reemt 
French research, diese new foundations seem to have had ctp 
tain conpnon leaiurcs^ A diadd on a convcnlrotly situated hdl 
was designed to house the garrison* Below tliis lay the resi^ 
dcnual settlonent* enclosed m a fortification that followed the 
contours of the ground. The town quantn w'ete laid out on a 
^crcly le^Iar chessboard plan* with streets more than 10 feet 
^ « fcsidentbl blocks whose length was regularly 
ou eir breadth. One street seems normally to have E?ccn 
imgled out as a bpsadcr boulevard. But the cobnmded 
aveimes with roundabouts at the mam crossing* such as may be 
Getasa, do net seem to hive made their appearance 
un Oman times; and there was perhaps a lack of grand 
monummd buildings and handsome vistas m the Sdeucid 
aucs* ere exuring towns were hcUmiscd, as for instance at 
imascus or Aleppo, a simple tesidcuriaj quarter on a 
chequerboard pbn seems to have been buUt alongside ihc 
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ludvc scttlEtncnt, aiid the two were enclosed in a single 
(tcaiion. Antioch too had its naiive quarter in the anginal dty 
plan; but it is said to have lain outside the fbrti£ed circuit. 

In die lands which wctc already Greek there was of course 
not the same need for new cities. Bui the policies of Alexander's 
Successors demanded considciable changes. When the Greeks 
of western Asia Minor were liberated by Alexander, nnmer^ 
ous litdc cities celebrated thciT newly'^on iieedom by striking 
their own bionae coins; and consequently the modem scholat 
g;aim the impression diar at that time there were mote indepen^ 
dent Greek cities in the world dian ever before. But many of 
these little places woe too small to provide for their own defence 
or continue to funeuon as sclf^verning contmunitics in the 
new world of power politics; and the Successors wanted strong, 
well/dcfaidcd cities to act as focal points in dicir kingdoms. 

Thus, for cxatnplcj Andgpniis ereatr^ a new city of Atidgonia, 
later called Alexand ria Troas, in which half a dozen old cities 
of the Troad were merged; and after Andgonus had failed to 
induce Tens and Lebedcs to amalgamate, Lysimachus conv 
pellcd the inhabitants of Colophon and Lebedos to temove to 
a great new cky that he founded at Ephesus. Force was some.' 
dmes needed to put these 'synoccisms^ into efftet. Not without 
justice, the Colophonians refused to lave theii old home until 
Lydmachus sent troops and defated them in battle; and we are 
told that the Ephesians themsclv« would not abandon their 
existing town utitQ he blocked the culverts in a storm and so 
Hooded them out. But, once estabUshed, these strong cities 
dictated the pattern of Hellenisdc life. Country life seems 
almost to have exsme to an end among the Greeks hoe. The 
citizens had tlidr homes in the dty, from which presumably 
they w'ould go out to work in their ^dds at the appropriau 
seasons. The remains of Hellenisdc habitation that the andiae/ 
ologist now duds in the countryside seem to belong almost 
exclusively to garrison posidons; and it was not until the Pax 
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Ranuna was firmly established in Impcriat limes ihat country 
life ww resumed on any large scale. As we shall prcsmtly sec. 
it was in the Hellenistic Age that ihc Greeks really became 
specialists in the art of city^ welling. 

The founding of new cities and amalgamation of old ones 
was in iiKlf no small task. The first essential was fortificatioijs; 
and we team from an inscription of Colophon that when - 
probably on their tetum from cjtilc after Lysimachus’ fall in 
281 BC — the citizens there subscribed from their own nsources 
for the rebuilding of their city, the architect was engaged in the 
first instance to pUn the wall^ircuit. But an agora and a street 
S)^t^ had also to be laid out. and building plots had to be 
divided up. Quitiled stone, marble, metals and wood will 
usually have been needed in bulk, and brickyards and tile 
lactones must lie set in operation. Statues and fumishitigs were 
req^c for the sinciuaries. Surviving documtipts show that* 
to ^e case of completefy new settlcmcnrs. stock and secd^om 
and implements were needed; and nm only archkem but 
skilled masons and technicians had to be found. The kings to 
some extent maintained teams of such specialists. They also had 
to assist the new foundations by ttmitting taxes and even by 
ea nanctal aid; and the phrase that sometimes occurs in 
the ^cumcn^ inscriptions, of the King personady ^taking 
forethought for the new settlement, implies the need of a 
dynamic dnving force m the background. These new cities 
JT blueprint and a royal fiat; each one 

rh It u attention, as well as financial outlay, on 

the pw of the ruler who founded it. In Chapter XJV we shall 
insider more closely how the Hellenistic city functioned. But 
first we may pause to survey the progress that the Greeks were 
making in that actjuamiance with the outer world. 
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From the Arctic Ocean to the China Sea 


O RiCiNAL THOUCirT inti scicudUc <liscovay survived 
the age of Plato; and at the beginning of die KcUeniscic 
na there were Greek thinkers equal to the giants of the past. 
Indeed, in many directions the third century was the climax of 
Greek thought, when Stiato of Lampsacus expenuientcd to 
prove fundamcnul physical theories and Aristarchus of Samos 
maintained against heavy odds that the earth rctaies on its axis 
and revolves round the sutL Considerable progress was made 
in engineering also, though the Hellenistic Age was no except 
don to the general rule that in the ancienr world such advances 
w’crc closely connected witli sptxtacular royal or intperial ptO' 
Jects and with nuliiary emergencies. But the altitude towards 
learning was changed. Whai in e(lkt had happened w'as that 
the new Hellenistic East ofl^d unlimited possibilities to men 
of ability and education as administrators, high ofliciak and 
professional men; and a large proportion of the abler and more 
enterprising Greeks found full'timc occupations of this sort m 
the new kingdoms. As the new spcciaiisanon created its pro^ 
fessionats, thou^t became profi^onalised too; the pursuit of 
knowledge developed into academic learning, and learning 
into scholarship. Early in the third century the Piolemks 
founded an institute of advanced study at AlcKandria; and at 
this centre, which was called the 'Museum', a library of half a 
million volumes was formed. Gtadually the scholars who 
assembled at this and other academics turned ihdr minds to 
collecting, studying and imitating the writings of past genera^ 
tions - in fact, to the study of the Classics; and the cia of crea*- 
Dve genius slowly gave way to that of cridcs, compilers and 
commentator. This does not mean that people were becoming 
less educated. The general level of education was rising. The 
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Classics studied by educated natives in the new king^ 
domS) and it ts to the devoted labouis of the greai hfellenistic 
scholsns that wc owe the iact that out western becitage of tnitiv 
tarn CJimtianity has been so ptoviden dally mitigated by classic 
cal hutnanism. 

Among the gteatest brains of the Museum tn the third ceo<‘ 
tury was Eratosthenes of Cyrene, who was called *flcu' (or 
Number because he was regarded as the Tiinncr‘'up in each 
of the variooi branches of intellectuat activjty. ft had been 
recognised Ibr sonu time that the eanh is a sphere; and Eratov 
then^ calculated ks iiie coirccdy and plotted the positions of 
the known coniincius. It thus became clear that the known 
world could only occupy a smalt part of the total surface of the 
glofac; and u was suggesied that there must be other grestt land* 
mas^ to correspond to that of Europe. Ask and Libya 
combing. If scholars had not perverted Eratostbcties* 
^tmlanom and halved the esrimaw of the intervening space. 
Columbus would have cntciiained little hope of teaching 
India by sailing west. 

Tlie teconstiuction of Eratosthenes* map serves to sliow what 
ent^ous advances the Greeks had made in their acquaintance 
with die world. Knowledge of the noith^ of Europe 
came from a iiaidy Ionic captain of Massalia. named P)xheas. 
who slipped trough Catihaginkn waters to prospect the tin 
e a out * when Alcieander was pcneirating the 
Eurtbet East. He brought back word of Britain and islands 
beyond; ^id probably encountered Arctic fog. for he 
cla^cd^that he ody abandoned hk vopgc beyond Thule 
when sky. sea and land all meiged into one. Pyiheas plotted 
^ latitudes accurately. But be could only estimate longitude 
by guesMg the speed at which he was sailing; and as he ovet^ 
esumaicd the length of Britain, the Hand Ld to be slewed 
round on the maps to enable its estimated length to fit within 
Its range of latitude. Eraroitlienes accepted these discovedes; 
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but they wete nut foilowe<j up, ind later ggeneraiions affecicd to 
regard Pythcas as an impostor. 

Acctirstc knowledge of the Indian Ocean was late itt coou 
ing. Admittedly, Alexander's stafThad made detailed notes, 
especially of their overland routes. But Eratosthenes' &esh data 
came only fiom Grech officials and ambassador who could 
not have travdled far off the main routes, and from hearsay 
obtained through traders. The ‘Cinnamon Coast* of Somali' 
land was of course familiar to merchants of Ptolemaic Egypt; 
and luxury goods were entering the Scleudd Kingdom by 
caravan routes from the Further East or coimng to Egypt 
througli Arab middlemen. But the secrets woe jealotisly 
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guarded, and Lttle was known of die sources of this tiafljc. It 
was nor unnl die Uic second centuty bc that Cieck merchant 
s&tnea ma c direct conact with India; and evm then h wai 
the mult of a d^nce encounter. The Mowing wory, which 

9'"^ to the East, was 

c y Oil omm as having happened when he was a 
^ung man, it may h^ unreliable in some deuHs, and Strabo 
to tcvic in it; but Stmbo was equally scepded about 
i^eas and other reUabte authorities, and Posidonius can 
hardly have invented such a story. 

About tao BC the Egyptian Rd Sea guards brought in an 
^dian who had been found halfdead on a drifiing ship. 
^^f>to!emy VUl had him taught Greek, and the man th^ 

pf™ ^ «> Indian coasn A cinzen of Ionic 

C^us. called Eudoxus, happened to have come to Alex. 

he Wnn?^ sightseeing in Egypt at tbe time: 

Tjirltli n t ^ the journey and in dne course retuiticd 

vova of spices and jewels. In fact he made two 

shio'l A and he picked up a 

^pi figurehead whiA was dujy idewified as WouciuR 

was"Sbfc f *«'upoi> concluded that u 

avaiie’^™! Africa and ckcumveni the 

h™': ond selling his 

,.t.^dfar‘aS.-r"x SuS r 

journey he had cached a wh^i'^T*" 

guage he had piously studiai. So hHild of . .lb' 

expedmonianddusunsehceoken bo.,djoinen.lLmibk^ 
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mma and sccd'^om to chat the pony could halt and gtow crops 
en route. No one knows whether he iDundcd the Cape or was 
the first captain to reach India by the tang sea passage; Ukc the 
Vivaldi Erodjers, who attempted the same feat in tbe year lastr^ 
he was not heard of again. 

These explorers had courage; for they had neither €rc/anns to 
cow the natives nor Rrt''water to corrupt them, No Greek, so 
far as we know, ever attempted to follow tu Eudoxus' track 
round the Cape. But his shorter crossing from rite Red Sea 
quickly became a well'explorcd route once the Creek sailors 
learned to take advantage of the summer monsoon. At fiist the 
crossing was to the Indus mouth, aod Patala flourished as the 
centre of the East Indies trade. But befote long the seamen 
learned to steer for more southerly pons, straight for the heart 
of the South Indian pepper country. Evidently (his had already 
become normal bdbre tbe Roman conquest of Egypt; for cave' 
inscriptions sliow that Indo'Grcek merchants from the Greek 
cities of the Indus valley were doing business down at Bombay 
soon after 50 BC; and, only a generation or so later, Gratco' 

Roman domestic pottery was being used at Pondicherry 
(Poducc), where an old fiilung village bad sprung to new life 
as the emporium for crosscountry trade to the Malabar coast. 

The journey &om die Rod Sea was quick, though not without 
danger from storms and pirates. Standing out to sea off the horn 
of Africa (Cape Cardafui), the big mercliantmen ran witli the 
wind on ilieir quanet to Broach or the Malabar coast within 
40 days. They carried choristers, girls lor the rajahs* harems, 
metals, clothing, sashes and ointment, together with gold and 
silver coin for currency. But what the Indian poet especially 
recommended was the cool, ftagrani wines brought in these 
beautiful Yavana ships that made the water white with foam. 

In Indian ports the Greeks loaded pepper and spices, jewels, 
silk and cotton cloth, ivory, cosmetics and other luxuries; and 
they returned with the midwintHtr monsoon. 
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Ai the demand for exocte products uicrcosed. Roman capital 
muse hive been invested in the p'adc* Whole fleets ■would soil 
with the monsoon^ and i sajicir^s handbook was published so 
that skippm who were new to these waters would know what 
trade was eanied on at diflertnt portSi or where pik^ts could be 
picked up and what western goods the Amh shcikJis liked 
best* Yavana “(Greek) merchanu came to settle in Indian ports* 
Native princes employed Yavana bodyguordSp and Yavana 
engineers were In demand. The Yavams must have become a 
legend in bter age&; for in the eleventh cetirury of out era a 
Kashmir poet could credit them with die ability to fly acro^ 
planes. Tlus i$^the obverse side to JuvenoTs sneering comment 
chat the starvEling Greek would go up to the sky if you told 
him to do so. 

Compared with this brisk ttafBc on the Malabar ccuitp 
Creek commerce b^ond the southern tip of India was relai' 
lively liinitctL But some Greek seamen did sail to the Coicv 
mandei coast and the Gulf of die Ganges and discover dial the 
best pearls and mushn arc to be had theit; and the Far East 
was also visited* The last of the known voyages of fresh diu 
probably about the early second century after Christ, Is 
attnbuted to a man who bore the appropriate name of Alex^ 
onder. He may have been the first westerner to use the monsoon 
for making M open^ crossing ofehe Bay of Bengal; and as he 
^vc a description ofibe voyage to Catr^a, we must assume 
that he penetrated into the South Cliina Sea and up the coast 
of Aimamj he may have gone even further^ bur the precise 
pi^n of Catrigara is not known. The first regular contaa 
with die Chinew courr. under the Han dynasty, is dated to 
AD at a time when the interruption of the caravan trade 
across Aria had caused a serious rilk shortage in the Roman 
Empire* The meteharus, who crossed the Chinese fo>niicr from 
Ann^. were recorded as an embassy sem by An^un (pro' 
sunubly the emperor Marcus AureUus Antoninus); but the 
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later Chinese chron icier, to whom we are indebted for out 
knowledge of the event, noted that the 'tribute* btoaght by 
these 'ambassadors' had contained no jewels and he tightly 
doubted their credentials. The direct silk trade which was then 
opened seems to have continued fot a century or two; but litdc 
is known about it, and only vety vague knowledge of Sumatra, 

Java and Borneo reached the wenon world. It may be that 
such Creek traders as operated in these seas were permanently 
resident in the Indies, because a vopge from Suez to China 
and back would have taken several years to accomplish. 
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Chapter XJV 


City Life in the Hellenistic A^t 


I T 1 s COM MO J?L If AS s z RTE D by mfldcm schc!>lAT 5 th^t the 
Greek city c^mc to ait cud with Alcx^dcr ihc Great and 
that die one worth-while poImcaJ idea of the Hellcnisdc Age 

ij of cotij^ prompted by the 
TClief that Atlicns and die old Creek motherlorid were always 
the true locus of Greek polidcal lifcj and in Hellenistic times 
e old motherland was in |:uLicica] decline with Athens 
becoming an old^&shtoned university town. Again* die ab 
sence of violent consututional changes in the Hellenistic cides 
might seem to imply political $ugnacion^ for in earlier dmes 
the one sure sign of a vigorous city life was political instability. 
But th w assumptions arc not whoUy valid. When we turn to 
t c does of the East^ Greeks, the lack of serious dissenriort 
SMTUS tatner to be a sign tliai inicmal problems had been saris/ 
tactonly solved and that a healthy civic life had developed, 
pem^tw coi^tutions had been sanctioned by Alexander, 
n pimcip e,« hast, citizens were all ecjual; and wcll^ttydo 
members of the commun^ who were elected to pubUc office 
were ra y to shopder civic burdens and disringutsh thenv 
by gent^m ^efaraoos. Likewise, the numerous inter. 
.. atbistadoiis, and exchanges of citizen rights, 

ich are r«orded rn the mscriptions of the cidcs, are ptoofor 
a respo^ble amtude towards the conduct of external affairs. 
The mdivtdual ernes had become less exclusive and more 
inclined to co^ipwate wirh one another 

A. .ht Htlknisrit »orld d<™dofmi. d« biig«l cWb ii 
Trh J™" "T" kfagaomj, 

Ea™ Crefe. had ,hc Up., 

pcKT on« M.,„.d <h. fuU »«rrig„,y „rdKir body,poliric 
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together with i considerable degree of initiative in cxtenul 
afiiiis. Rhodes, Cyiicus, Byzamium, Hcractea Poniica and 
Sinope were independent powersj Smyrna and Miletus woe 
s'lnually so; and in die main the citlo of Easteni Greece 
enjoyed greater fteedom than had been pcrmiitcd them under 
Penian or Athenian rule. The poL'tical imtiadvc of the cures 
may thus be said to have reached its climau in early Hdlenisuc 
drnes; and the statement that the history of the Greek city ended 
with Alexander appears to be Lttlc more than a corollary of the 
old belief that the serious study of Greek history as a whole 
ends with Alexander the Great. 

In this chapter the evidence produced will be mainly archae^ 
olo^cal, the aim being to show the background against which 
civic life was lived in the Hellenistic Age; and more paiticu' 
larly, we shall be considering the first century and a half or two 
centuries of that age before political lift succumbed to apathy 
and before tlic decline of originality led to the dcgiadadon of 
taste. In Chapter XII something was said about the planning of 
Seleucid cities in the Hast; and our account of the Hellcnisuc 
cities would be more complete if we could examine some of 
those great centres in closer detail. But the archaeology of the 
Seleucid empire is still in irs infancy; and Dura - the one town 
where excavation has been carried to a successful conclusion ~ 
has yielded only a ftim impression of the Hellenistic sctdcmenr. 

Consequently, the examples presented in this chapter arc of 
necessity drawn from the better explored r^on of Western 
Asia Minor. 

Our best specimen of a Hellenistic city is Ptiene, which lay phemei its 
opposite Miletus. Thanhs to the German excavators its plan lav^out 
has been recovered almost entile and the appearance of many of Fij. 49 

its builrfings i* known. The new city at Pricnc was probably 
founded just before 350 BC under the name of Haulocbon; 
and since the steeply sloping site was evidently chosen for the 
sake of the dominating i^ajo^foop-high rods that formed the 
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aiadej we cnay conjectiiie ihar the founder w« i tulct who 
nwu^n 1 gamson there - probably therefore the 
uttap of C^. aty wall was carefully sited to tal^ what 

±TT and inside this dieuit a town 

was Uid out for perhaps 5,000 inhabitaots. Though it had as 































City Life at the HfUenUtic A^e 

harboui^ no grcai distance iw^y, Priene remained dwap a 

ent mtr y town. The icmpte of Athena, which was dedicated by Plate ji 

Alexander the Great, was designed in the Ionic order by 

Mausotus* chief architect, Pyrheosf set on a high terrace, with a 

colonnaded Doric stoa forming a screen along its 5ide^ this 

handsome building was the most conspicuous in the town. But 

it was its simation that made it a landmark. In scale it did not 

exceed the other public buildings^ and it ihm draws ancntiort 

to the fact chat r^’gious buddings are not going to count for 

more than secular ones in the Hellenistic cities. Orthodox 

religion was passing into a decline. 

The bulk of the buildings that appear in the German model Plate ji 

arc houses. They vary greatly in size and amngemciiL Many 
had a narrow frontage and must have been cramped; but wfhcrc 
tlierc were only four houses to a building block, the dinicnsiom 
were about 3o feet by tfo, and this allowed room for a rclanvely 
large yard inside the housc'plot, with the mam apartments to 
die north and lesser moms ranged along other sides. Generally, 
the main room had a vestibute or corridor in front of it; this 
served to trap the midday sunli^t in summer, but did not 
prevent the low winter sun from penctfariog fuithcr in. The 
roo& were of course tiled, and for die mast pan they probably 
had a single slope. !t is not known whether the main part of the 
house was commonly two-storeyed. External svindows were 
probably few, small, and set high in the wall. The walls of 
the rooms were plastered in imitadon of marble; bronze bed 
Htdiigs, terracotta braziers and marble tables came to li^r in 
the excavations. A new feature of the lay-out here was rows of 
small shops bordering main avenues. 

Before we turn to public buildings wc may pause to observe 
die effect of a systematic city lay-out of this sort. The idadon- 
ship of the parts to the whole is a conscious one. The heart of 
the city stands open for everyday lift to proceed in fill! view. 

The buildings present no violent coimasis of ^ndcur and 
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meanntss; they have a quiets wclhproponioncd dignity and 
5ccm to provide a uniform background against which man 
would have appeared in scale. 

ITS CIVIC The architect of Prime was able to incorporate the reerca^ 

AunK iTiEs tinnal buildings inside the city-<iTcutt. In the upper part of the 
town WAS the theatre^ which probably held j*ooo spectators 
cottifonably^^ The principal shows in Hellenistic rimes were 
given by the Artists of Dionysus^ who form ed enveUing reper^ 
toty compameSt and whose visit was the occasion of a fete in 
each city; these players performed drama and variety and 
txpeacd a good recompense, but they did on tl^c odd occasion 
give show gratis if a city exchequer was empty. In most of 
the clues the theatre was also used for ocher purposeSp induding 
assemblies of the clrtzcns. 
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City Life in the Htllenistk ji^e 

At the loot of the town of Priene waa a gtoop of buildings 
comprising a. ‘palaestra’ (wicsiting^ground) and stadium (race^ 
track), toother with dressing^rootm, washf'baslus and othet 
apaxtmems; ftotn the second ceniuiy BC onward this was the 
chief gymnasium of Priene, As the old discipline of family life 
weakened, the gymnasium became the main tralning^round 
for citizenship in the Greek cities; and the general educational 
s^'stem diat it served was directed tow'aids both physical and 
mental health. Every city had a gymnasium for its youths of 
what we might call scbooldeaviug age; some also Iiad sepatatc 
gymnasia for boys and for young men, and occasionally even 
older men were provided for. The HeUenisric cities maintained 
a tegular establishment of paid teachers and athletic trainers, 
and the public doctors played their part thcie. Prizes were 
awarded for good conduct, physical condition and hard work, 
as well as in set subjects of study, The office of head of the 
gymnasium was both an honoutabie and sus onerous one. 

Somedmes a wealthy citizen gave an mdowment to case the 
burden; and others showed thdr pactionsm by making dona/ 
tions, especially of oil for athletics. Libraries were formed in the 
gymnasia, and music of course had a leading place. In laici 
HeUenistic rimes, when city politics lost some of their attraction, 
the gymnasia became the most important centres of public lift 
in the cities. Some of the teachers were devoted to their work, 
like Diorimus who distiessed die poet .Status by settling down 
in a backward town of the Troad; 

Alas, poor DUxtimul 

Upon the rocks uu he, 

Tcach^ the boyi of Caigan 
To ay tbeii ABC. 

The Agora, or principal public square, was lined with stoas 
and formed the centre of civic activity. It was incorporated in 
the city plan in such a way that no streets inrcisected it and the 
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(!igmty of public intercourse was not rlisttirbcd by tralbc. The 
provisions niiirket, whose supervisioa was in die hands of 
special officials, was screened off by a stoa from the end of the 
Agora. The Agora contained monuments, altars and statues, 
which were not tnerety adonimerus but mpfurm'q l ^ of the 
history and culls of die city; and ibe adjacent stoas may have 
housed public offices. Just above the right-hand end td^ the 
Agpia at PHene was the council-chamber (jl>au!eittfrfan)i. TJiis 
was the meeting-place of the city council which in most 
cities was an elected body numbering up to iOO men, TJic 
coun^ prepared the business for the meetings of the assembly 
^dtizenst and working in conjunction, with the magistrates; 
it formed the state cjfecudvt It is extraordinary that in a city as 
small as Priene the council-chamber was built to house mote 
thw 500 people; but the prestige of the ct^ must have required 
a budding of diit siac. These counclt'chambeis were arranged 
like Indoor theses. That at Priene had stone benches along 
th^ sides and a back door opening or* to a higher street 
behind. As origmally builr in the third or seco'nd century bc 
It had 4 clear span of nearly jo feet, which must have needed 
some form of truss-ioofing; but when the roof was repaired the 
span was reduced by the inirgduedon of [ntcmal supports* 

had a more grandiose coundl^hambcr* which was 
well snuaicd at the focal point of the city and had a cointyifd 
m m with a cloister for lobbying; this was donated at a 
« auve y late stage in the city's biiitding programme- The 
Hdlemsuc lay-out of Mitetui was worthy of the binh-placc of 
Hippod^us, the pionea of city-planning. The model, based 
on the discovimes of the German excavates, gives a gpod 
impression of the erty centre when the final touches had been 
given to It in Ro,^ urnes - the baroque fijadcs of tlic market 
gaiety ^d pubhe founctin belong n, that era. But the general 
oudinei of the lay-out go bach to the original Hdlenisric design, 
great aped zone was marked ofTfoi squares, markets and 
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public buildingsj it raa &om the wharves of the oorth har1>atjr 
southward for a quanec of a, mile and then westward past die 
second harbour, and so sepuated the rcsidendil quarters of the 
town into three distinct complexes. Of the rcsidentia] quarters 
themselves less is known; in our presenC'day civflisaiiont whose 
minimal rcquitcmcni is 'sanitary dwellings with numbered 
doors\ the plumbing might appear primitive, but there art 
lessons in pLtnning to be learned from cides like Miletus. 

A mong the great public buildings of Miletus were a. granary 
over joo leef long and a vast shopping sioa measuring no less 
than 600 feet in length - the latter a donation of King AnttO' 
chus I of Syria. While the stoa may serve to remind us of the 
generosity of the Kings towards the cities, the granary empha^ 
sites the need for adequate supplies of grain to the popular 
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tioti. Many of die cidcs did not grow enough wheat to feed 
themselves and depended on imports finm South Russia oi 
■^Sypt* It sometimes happened (hat in tinies of sticss or drought 
demand exceeded supply and gmii bccitnc unpromrable at a 
reasonable price. To meet such emergencies, to which decrcei 
that come to light bear witness, some of the cities had com^' 
funds and appointed special commissioncis to arrange in good 
lime for the putchasc of adequate stocks - at Sainothtace it was 
ordaitted that die question of cornvsiockj must be brought up 
on the agenda of the counci] every year on the 21st of the 
month Marmacterion. Often, too, when faminp threatened a 
city and grain-prices soared, wealthy diizens would show their 
philanthropy by purchasing com and distributing it free to their 
fellow-citizens or selling it at the normal pnec. Long afterwards 
die emperor Julian attempted (0 relieve a famine at Antioch in 
this way; but public morality had by then deteriorated, and die 
wealthy landowners kept their monopoly by buying up the 
wholcof Julian's supply as soon as it came on to the market. 

II dues many individuals felt die need of 

smalln, less imperwnal social groups and found saiisfaCQon as 
members and officials of clubs which were gcneially dedicated 
to e cu t of a god or hero; daves ohen participated in these 
activity, while tht^ of foreign origin joined together in die 
J of their homdands, so dial for instance 

we m association of devotees of the Phrygian 

oon God. The ^rkew in difftieni crafts and industries 
otin gtiil^ m the cines; and foreign business-'men who 
^ ? c conuntrcial centres formed associations 

^ed Jeir own patron deities, like the Heracldsiae of 
Tyreand^cS^ian Adoomtae. or die Posidoniastac of Beirut, 
whose dedication of a statue-group in thdr club-house on 
Delos has suivtyed a a ummiment of Hcilcnisdc vulgarity. 

In die dcsigmng of architectural masses and organisaiiott of 
city life the ptofessionals were the Atialid rulers of Pergamon. 
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They kepi teams of skilled lechnicians and landscape gar** and civic 

dcnciS) and many dues benefited from their iniercsi in public planning 

works. It was ihev, above alt, who explored die possibilicics 

of superimposed budding^masses on steep slopes. The litdc 

sown of Assos on ihe south coast of the Tread shows a typical Fii 

Perga mcne attangentenu A huge flaMopped cone ofbasali rises 

from the coastal ridge, and this had formed the citadel of the 

original Aeolic city. Much of the Hellenistic town lay where 

the Turkish village is now situated, on the relatively gentle 

north slope on the inland side of the ridge. But the main public 

buildings were erected on die steep sooth slope above the liide 

harbour. A sballow natural terrace there was skilfully enlarged 

10 provide an Agpra, flanked on either side by stoas buili 

against ihc slope. At the near end of this open space was a 

temple, at the (ar end were the eouneil'chambcr and public 
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fountain. Tht stoa on the south presented a colonnaded Ta^tuit 
to the Agora, while on the downhill side its substructures pnv 
vided a row of shops opening on to a lower street. Bdng accuse 
totned to building on slopes, the Attalid architects seem by 
preference to have desired their stoas on imaces. And when 
Attains 11 displayed his admiration for Atheiuan culture by 
donating a great stoa to close the cast end of the Agora at 
Athens, his architects set the building on a high podium for 
the greater pan of its length. This stoa has rccendy been rcbudi 
as a miiseom by the American excavators, and it well illui' 
trates the splendour of Pergamenc architecture and the design 
of a large stoa. There weie tows of shops at the back of both 
storeys, and the broad colonnades provided space for the public 
to nmve up and down or take shelter from sun and storm. In 
Stoas such as this the more publicly inclined pliilosophcFS 
A^rcssed their audicncts; and sometimes spaces were aim pat' 
utioned off for meeungsof public committees or courts. 

Pergamon was a royal capital. It had its naval arsenal and 
port T5 miles away at £!aea, where the harbour mole, now 
standing derelict in a salt flat, must have been higli enough to 
^ve access to the decks of big ships. The dtadel ofPergamon 
i^Ifwas laid on the ow of a steep detached hill that dominates 
t c Rai wll^ of (he Caicus. In the view of the German model 
We see the theatre on the steep slope to the left, with a buuiessed 
promenade tunning at its foot To the right of the theatre in 
dm view si^ds the temple of Athena. The colonnaded build/ 
mg immediately behind was the library, the principal rival of 
the Alcj^dtia Museum, with parch menc rolls instead of 
papyrus, beyond this again is the conspicuous temple of Trajan, 
a^lMc si^aure on a platform with vaidred substructures. To the 
nght of the library is th e palace; and ar the back are the royal 
barneks with the miUtary arsenal in die extreme northern 
ang e c cita eL Water was brought 6om springs many 
mila away; from a resetvair tank on the opposite mountain/ 
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side it was caxTied in metal pipes across a deep valley to ascend 
to the citadel and die upper pans of the town. Of the two brge 
square complexes which descend die citadel slope to the south 
-^tn the fbte^und of the model - the lower ooe is an agora, 
while the upper one is the celebrated Great Ahar. Public works 
such as these must have involved the destructiDn of cxisdng 
propenies; and we do find some evidence in the Cieek cities 
of a system of expropriation and compensation. The god of 
insurance was Posidon, who in bis capacity of Eanh'sliaker 
w'as the arbiter of hazards on land as welt as at sea. 

Some of the by^bws of Pergamon ate known &om a remarlc' 
able stone inscription discovered in 190it on which were 
publicly engraved the dudes of the Astynomoi, or Junior magi/’ 
strates charged with police duties, it seems as if about nvo^fifths 
of the whole document is preserved; and though the existing 
inscription dates from Konun ttmes, it must be a copy of an 
ordinance drawn up before zoo BC. This document shows how 
complex the r^ubiions were; and since it has hitherto been 
misunderstood in some of its details, it may be worth while 
to give a synopsis of it here. The surviving text siirts in the 
middle of an article concerning highways. Unauthorised 
obstrucuons shall be removed; if die of^dcr does not comply, 
the Astynomoi must arrange for the remova] within ten days 
and extract die cost from the culprit plus a 50 per cent fine. 

Main roads in the counnyside must be at least 50 wide, 
minor toads not less than 11 feet wide (except for private foot^ 
paths). Responsibility for keeping the roads clear and in good 
tepair rests with the owners of properties within a zone of some 
furlongs back from the roadway. The r«t of this column is 
missing; the next one is concerned with duties inside the 
boundaries. If people duow refuse out of doors, the wardens 
of the city quarters must compel them to clear up the mess; 
if a warden is unsuccessful in doing so, he must call in the 
Astynomoi and they should arrange togetha fiir clearance to be 
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made, chafing the offender with the cost plus a line of ten 
drachmae (about half a gold sovcreigii)* If a warden neglects 
his duty the Astyitomoi ate to fine liim twenty diachmac, such 
sums to be paid monthly into the special cleansing fund of 
the city treasury. If, however, the Asrynomoi nc^ea these 
duties, the board of soiior magistrates, in conjunction with the 
royal commissioner, arc to (ine them iUiy drachmae for each 
offence. Penalties arc then prescribed for digging up the roads 
for gravel and stones or scraping up mud to maltc plaster or 
bricks, and also for lening waste pipes discltat^ on the street 
surface - waste pipes should dischaige underground into the 
public diaii]. If inhabitants of wards rdiise to pay thdr share of 
the dung^ollcctors' charges or w'atd-pcnaliies, the wardens 
must coniiscaie property of thciis and tender an inventory of it 
within one day; if not reclaimed, the propeity will be officially 
auctioned after five days. The rest of this column of die text is 
missing. 

What survives of (he next column is entirely concerned with 
the problems of adjoining house properties. Where (perhaps in 
the interesa of other parties) repairs arc needed, the propcietors 
must take the necessary acdoii; if one of two parties concerned 
demurs, the interested person is to take action, in conjunction 
with the Astynomoi, and instead of paying the usual half the 
demurring party is charged three^Jifths of the cost. In necessat)’ 
repairs to common walls of adjoining properties th e two nei^^ 
bouts pay e(]Ual shares if they use the wall etjually. But if the 
wall has a building against it on one side and an open oouityaid 
on the other side, they will pay in dtc proportion of two to onej 
and in the same propottion for iwo>^totey buildings as against 
singlc^orcy ones. People tkiing damage to common walls are 
responsible for repairs if the matter is ref^ed to the Astynomoi 
and judgement is given against them. It is forbidden to build 
against common wralls or undermine or damage them without 
the consent of all concerned. Similarly, trenches may not be 
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dug dong common wdU or iicjgh bouts' walls, nor may butts 
bo insullcd or titts planted against them; die Astynomol are 
responsible for deciding whether an offence has been committed, 
and they must also deal with complaints about neighbouts' 
walls which ate in danger of collapse. 

An unusual article in this column evidendy lelatcs to house 
properties on a steep slope. The accompanying sketch is Ps-S 3 

intended to show one house higher up the slope than its ncigh> 
bour. Along the common boundary line of the two piopertics 


Fig, i}. Sktccb te iiktinti J 
By-rtitif 4f Rr^amM 

the lower pait of die wall of the right-hand house is backed 
against the filling on which the Icll'ltand house stands, and we 
can understand that damp would seep through from the earth 
under the left-hand courtyard. The occupant of a tower house 
was therefore granted the right dig a veniilarion crack tS 
inches wide along the edge of his neighbour’s yard. The crack 
itself belonged to him; but the ground surface above it belonged 
to his neighbour, The crack must be covered with Stone slabs, 
and its side must be revetted with a properly built wall unless 
thae happened to be a filling of stones for the cover-slabs to 
rest on. The top of these cover-slabs must not rise above ground- 
Icvcl mote than was necessary to allow rain-waier to run off 
them, Vcntilarion cracks should have an cociy from the owner’s 
propcity* But occasiouaUy diis might not be possible; and if the 
ciry architect Judged that it was impossible, the househotda 
had the right of entry into his nei^ hour's yard for the purpose 
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of cleaning or repairing KU crack. The linal clause on this 
ject is not quite clear. It may simply be lotcndeti to safeguard 
houscholdm against liresome ndghboms who kept entmiog 
their yard under cover of this rcgiulAtion; but ti may rather be 
that such cracks would somedmes have their entry from a lane 
at the from or back of the property and that vagrants mi^t go 
into the crack to commit a nuisance; whichever it was, 
ofiMiders brought before the Asrynomot and convicted were to 
be fined five drachauie. 

The last column of die royal bw begins widi responsibility 
for keeping drains or conduits cleared, and then gom on to 
ibmmjm in the city and suburbs. The Astynomoi had the 
lespotisibility for seeing that fountains were kept clean and that 
the pipes and tlrains were not choked; If repairs became neecs^ 
sary, dicy must apply to the senior magismtes (or a credit. It was 
absolutely forbidden to water animals at public fountains and 
to wash clothes or pans or anything else in them. Cidzicns 
ofTending against this regulation were severely punished; the 
amnuls or ol^ccu were conEscaied and a fine of fifty drachmae 
was imposed. But for house^bves die penalty was corporal 
punishment in addition to confiscation, and die purushmetu 
was inhumati if the offence was committed without the 
master's knowledge. Such emphasis was laid on keeping the 
fbumains clean diat private persons making arrests were re^ 
warded with half of the proceeds. Cisterns in private houses 
woe to be registered and inspected annually to mate sure that 
they wm watertight; the p^iy for blocking one was one 
hundred drachmae, wliilc cistnns already blocked must be 
cleared within ag^it monihs. Tlie proceeds from these fines 
were to gp to a fund for constructing new cisterns fevidcnily at 
the lime of this bw the rulers of Pergamon were not yet srrotig 
enough to ignore the darker of a siege). The Astynomoi also 
had strictly defined dudes in connection with leaking dstetns 
and cooipetisaiion to neigh hours suffering from the damp so 
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caused. Finally, the document bteaks off in the middle of the 
reguladoiis fot public bvatories and ihdr drainage. 

This law shows profii^ionals at work; and if it had survived 
complete wc should have a vay clear notion how a hbllcnistic 
city was run. Regjulauoni of this sort were not by any means 
confined to Petition, We may assume that the Eastern Creek 
cities as a whole took a pride in thdr cleanliness and public 
order, and diat by dcBning ndgh hours' rights as closely as 
possible they sought to avoid uunccessaiy Uldeeling and 
litigation. 

Ttie Great Altar of Pergamon was erected as a monument of 
victory. Tlic attar itself was not excessively large. But it was 
surrounded by a colonnaded court set on a podium and 
approached by a grand staircase 66 feet broad. Around the 
interior of the court tall a small fiiciu: sculptured in a continuous 
narrative style that fbteshadows the documcniades of the ccn.' 
tenary columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius in Rome; it 
told die story of Tclephus, whom the Kings ofPergamon had 
appropriated as the legendary foviiidcr of their dry. The pride 
of Pcigamcnc ait, however, was the great frieze lhai ran round Mat» j*, ea 
the exterior. This portrayed a battle of gods and giants which 
was deployed over a length of J70 feet on a scale considerably 
greater than lifesJzc. The earth'bom glams foicc their massive 
l^odies upwards into battle or fall back contorted in mortal 
agony. The sculptural plane heaves with the swirl of cloth and 
inflated musdes. Stones are hurled. Serpents hiss. Rent by 
hunting dogs and lions, the wounded giants groan; one is 
already on fire from the thunderbolt of Zeus. The noise must 
have been tcnific. The subject is of couisc symbolic of the 
majes^ of Pergamon mobtlised in defence of dvJIisauon. 

Tlic first of die victories wun by the Kings Pergamon over 
the Galatians of Central Asi.i Prlinor bad already been coni' 
memoraicd by a monument set up some time around ajo BC* 
from which two itatuc'gpjupi s«nt to survive in marble copies. 
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These aie the Dying Caul of the Capitoline Museum and the 
Piite 6 i Chieftain who evades captute by tikmg his wife's lift and hli 

own. The second of these worlu, with its novel design and 
powetful contrasts, must have been one of the tnastetpicces of 
thtrd'Centuty ait. By ihcii defiant aspect these staiLics of Gauls 
lent a savage gtandcur to the vanquished baibatians and thereby 
enhanced die glory of the viaor; and (he artist who designed 
them bad sufficient imagination to ftel sympathy for the dc^ 
feaied. But when wc turn back to die Great Altai, which was 
aceted perhaps a couple of geneiauom brer, the difforcnce is 
in fact profound. On the altar we see the woik of a research 
team. The scholars of Pergamon have combed die Greek 
mythology so that 70 difftrent deities - not to mention a like 
number of giants - could Ik depicted w'uh their appropriate 
paiaphemalb; and the artists in their rum have been at work 
cj^lon'ng the range of physical and mental straiiu, The tech/ 
nique is magnificent. In this silent pandcmoniuni the operadc 
poses and wardrobe eiftets of three centuries of art arc combined 
in a single panorama. But the outcome is a triumph of vit' 
niosity whose realism out^mps reality. 

FESTtVAcs People in the ancient world were not easily boredt and public 
spectacles and ftsta! processions were always good entmain^ 
mens. Some of the leading dries in HcUctiisdc rimes built huge 
Prim 7. sj temples. like that of Aitetnis at Sardis, or the temple of Apollo 
^ Didyma whose oracular couit and tall colonnades s^ilt stand 
in grandiose nun; and the number of high-ranking athletic 
fcsrivals was constantly inetcasing. The slirinei of the healing 
gods no less ficquenied. As people began to worry more 
about their health, die sanctuary of Asclepios on the island of 
Cos drew inorcaringly large crowds; and a complex of build¬ 
ing erected on a hill slope graded with three broad terraces 
which rose one behind the orher. For an example of a small out- 
of-the-way cult wc may glance at the hill-top sanctuary of the 
heroine HemMica at a pbee caUed BCastabos in the soudi-wtst 
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coniei of Cacix. This minor deitf h^d become known fot the 

mnaculous cutes that she peiionncd; and towaids the end of 

the fourth century a new temple was built for her in the 

Ionic order. Rhodes had annexed the tcmiory here: the festival 

began to be widely known, and Diodonis tells us that huge 

concourses of pilgtims used to gather at the spot. A pioceira'ona] 

way I) feet wide led up to tl^e temple pladbtoi (oo the left in 

the drawing, which has been based on Bniisb invesdgaiions Plate d<| 

there in 1959-do). Opposite the temple fiont were two builds 

ings, of which the larger may have served die needs of the 

clergy and the smaller may have been used fot die display of 

venerable objects; tlic altar couit was sunounded by a scieeii 

wall punctuated by tiny shrines, and after placing their <}f(exr 

ings on the altar the invalids will liave spent the night in the 

sacred enclosure hoping that the h eioine would appeat to make a 

cure. At the foot of the processional way there were buildings 

and esplanades, and below this was a theatre capable of offering 

entertainmcm for anything up to 10,000 people. The oidiiiaty 

pilgrims no doubt camped out among the pine trees in the 

vicinity. 

We team from an inscription of the early second century bC 
that a crisis occutred at this our^4he/way sanctuary, because 
the crowds became too great to be accommodated in soconhntd 
a spot; but unfomtnatcly the text is hopelessly worn, so it is not 
now dear how the sittiatiDn was remedied. We can, however, 
recapture some of the excitement that was felt In such dghdy 
pressed throngs by ourselves attending stmilai gatherings at 
fcsdvals in modem Ciccce, or from snatches of convcrsadoti like 
these in an Alexandrian idyll of Theocritus: 

*Pof goodness take, don'i knock me dasvn. Wtur a meicy we left the 
baby at homer 

*WiQ wc manage lo get Imidef 

'Evnythiiig is done by nyii^ dearie, kwasby oyipgihaithe Adoeaiu 
got inddc Troy.' 
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’Whu lemuim that old gal praebar 

*Oh* tiDthuig x^iamen daa'i kww; tlicy can cvm ceU you whaf 
Zrcm did when he bs pfiadc lovt id H ckl* 

bot» PtaxirH^a- Wiui a erod'd raimd dw dooni' 

*Cood lidvcm! CoTgo^ give me your lujid. And Eunm. hsn^ on w 
Eurychii, Hold tigfit so you don't get Imi* 

‘Ob dcai^ that's my sucomer drea splu right in two. My dear nun* 
you wish to tie av«d, (ajtc oue with nty shawL' 

*r can't ticlp it, but ni do all I cm' 

'^Wlwi 3 crowd! They are all shoving like pSgi.' 

'Don’t wwtyp madam. We are ia£jy thmogh new/ 

'Blr&ingi on you now and bereaftcip sir* £ji looking alicf U£« What an 
obliging g^mdeman that wast Now vtne arc al! ufdy in&ide, as the nun 
said when he shut his bride out." 

'Praxmoa^ just bok at those embtoidches. * * * Hudip the gid is natting 
to 

Vny pretty! But h s tiitic to be going hoinc% My husband hani t liad 
his beokfiist yet.' 


In this chapcei we h^vc seen the condirions under which d^c 
Hcllenmic way of Ufe was livedo Ii was pie^cminendy a city 
life* and ic transcended tiationaJ boundaries and racial scnti^ 
tnenL Perhaps the most remarkable thing a bom tilts cosmos 
poUtan age is the contribution iliai the newly hellmlscd ciiies 
made to Greek enhute. The noble Stoic doctrine of the brother^ 
bcx>d of mankind was first preached by a Cypio>Phocniciai]« 
Zeno* in Alhens; and the most distinguished of bis successors 
came ftom ddes like Tarsus or Soli in Cilida and Seleucia on 
the Tigris- The famous physicist Seleucus belong^ to another 
Sdciicia on the Persian Guif; Crates^ the scholarly libranan of 
Pergamon, came from Cilidati Mallus* and the gr^ geometric 
cian Apollonius was a Pamphylkn of Peigp- Famous Hdlcnis^ 
uc thinken and historians came from Phocnlctin Byblos, 
Apamea on the Orontes, Amasia in Pomus, Ascalon* 
Antioch^Nisibis io Kurdistan. Artcmiia in Babylonia, and 
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Danujcui^ the Scriptures were nanslaied and studied at Alcx^ 

Midria, where Jews had bcm invited (o settle a$ citizens and 
given their own ^etto. Among rite leading {itenry figures of 
^e age were Arams of Soli, Meleager of Gadara near the 
borders of GalilcCt Anripatcr of Sidon, and at a later dare 
Lucian from the barely heUenised town of Samosata on the 
upper Euphrates. It is true that poetry and rhetoric were 
gradually sinking irao gilded attiHctaUtyp and genius was 
giving way to systemausarion of scholarship; but these qualities 
wete by no means despicable^ and no achievement of die 
Hellenistic Age is mote impressive than the brodierhnod of 
classical Creek culture, learning and bcUcs'lctties that sprang 
up among people whose ancestors had not known Creek, In 
the countiy di^cts of die newly heUenised lands Hellenism 
did not penetiate quickly. In Asia Minor it eventually trium*' 
phedf and Cappadocia and Eontus were among its chief 
strongholds. But the religious conservatism of Judaea reacted 
against heUenisation. Aramaic survived there, and in Syria also 
it continued to be spoken; and thus Syriac, like Coptic, came 
to be a bnguage of die Christian liluigy. 


Chaptea XV 


Romm Recessional 


Vhtetsi 


W E iftAY I r WE WISH bcUcvt — Livy would Iv^vt m 
bdicvc ^ that \hc Ramans conquered their entire empire 
in selWetcnce, or at lea^ out of a seme of Justice and fair phjr- 
There was alwa^ another oppr^^ed people to be sucooured or 
a more distant caemy who needed hutnblijigj and so theRoioan 
Empire grew by a chajn of drerutmtances that in retrospect at 
least seems iticviuble, Philip V of Maccdon and Antioch us the 
Gttar were crushed, Eumenes U of Pergamon and the Rhodian 
republic had been Rome s aUics; but ontethe more formidable 
enemies had been ovcrcomCp they in their turn w'ere too con^ 
sj^cuous and had to be humiliat^* And,, on the otlver side of 
the Aegean* Greece was Stially reduced to impotence by Roman 
arms. The eflect of this heavyi^handed interventioii on the 
finical initiative of the Hcllcnisac states was smltifying* 
Atidus in recognised the futility of trying to postpone die 
inevit^k outcome. He made Rome liis heir; and after his 
eat in i}| bc the kingdom of Pergamon became a Roman 
province. Eclorc long, liJian business corporations were com^ 
peung With provincial governors for die profits of Roman rule; 
It^an capjtJ was invested in the naghbouriug kingdom of 
Btthyma, and the independent spirit of the ruler of Pontus soon 
appeared as a came of offence, 

Mjtljrjdata VI of Pontus was descended fium a noble 
I tarndy; and a oatund impetuosity, combined with ibc 
tudmona] Iranian vnmes and a Greek cultural backgiound, 
turn out as die bst pinuretjuf monarch of free Anatolia. 
Notber he nor the Roman Senate wished to become involved 

^ K»m in Asia Minor Ibr 
Mitlm^o ambmon as well«Italian business interests. Whev 
war at last came m the year as Bc, the King swept through the 
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province of Ask; he was haUed as a libnaior by the Greeks, 
and at his command tens of thousands oTltalians were massacred. 

For a motnmi tbcie was jubilatiolu But Mithiidatcs couid not 
hold what he had won; and it was only because of the many 
disiracdons that beset Rome as a world power that he was able 
ibr a quaner of a century to maintain a state of uneasy prate or 
open defiance. Eventually, in 66 bc, he was driven out of Asia 
Minor to his last refuge in the Ciimra; and Pompey the Great 
thereupon laid the foundations of a lasting setdement in which 
all Ask up to the Euphrates was brought under direct or 
indirect Roman rule. 

'll was artfully contrived by Augustus that in the enjoyment of e hpise on 
plenty the Romans should lose the mcmoiy of freedom/ When iiottCAv 
he delivered himself of this judgement. Gibbon may have done 
an injustice to the fint emperor s alms, but as the histomn of 
Empire he did not mistake the consequEnee of hu actions. 

Intemal war was at an end; and not only Rome but the whole 
Empire came to look to the Palatine as the source of all govern' 
ment. Thanks to what the Creeks had done; the Empire as a 
political unity was not so much a collection of provinces as a 
vasi nctwrirk of cities whose status was that of munidpahiies- 
The cities were the centres of cducatton and cultutc; and to a 
large extent diey relieved the imperial government of the bur* 
dens of admimstration and assumed responsibility for security, 
communications and cuc^ollcction. As a way of life the Greek 
dty tiiumphcd; indeed, h was io self'asstir^ in its cultiJraJ 
heritage that practically speaking no Creek ever heard the 
names of Horace or Virgil. But politically it had to stomach the 
loss of the independence it had so long fought ibn and thoe 
was perltapi a certain wiyness in the remark of the unjciuoui 
AeUus Aristides that 'of coutse, it is more blessed to pay taxes 
to Rome than to tccdve tribute &om others/ 

Publius Aelius Aristides was the spokesman for the Greeks 
ofhis age. Bom in the Myskn backwoods where ciry lifo was 
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inirodiiccd aiiout the time oThis bfitb by the emperor Hadnait, 
c Settled At Smyrna and with the help of a stioiig conscitiitioii 
dcviotcd himself to the care of Im health. He ttevathelcK found 
tisurc for rfietoncal cxcrcfscs, and die n.ddt't^s he deltvettd 
to the Romans about ad 143 strikes the keynote of the 'Golden 
Age: *Ai though on botiday,* he tells the Romans, *thc world 
has shed US burden of arms and devotes iisdf ficely u> beautificay 
non and festivity of every kind. The cities have rdiiiquishcd 
that old f^ds; and a single rivalry possesses every one of them - 
to lx me bat and most beauriful of all. Evoywhcrc arc gym.' 
u^a, oiintains, arches, temples, town halls and schools. The 
ailing world has been, so to speak, sdcntiiically restored to 
complete healdi. Donations flow perpciually from you to the 
cities; and no one can tell who gets rise largest sJtare because 
your bouncy is so impankl. The cities positively gleam with 
w jance and charm, and the whole earth is a pleasure garden. 

c smoke of burning homes and warning beacons is gone 
with the wind from the fare of land and sea; instead we arc 
*"? kV- spectacles of mandbld charm and an inlinitude 

o pu c games. Thus, unquenchable like a sacted frame, the 
never stops but passes on from place to pbee; and it is 

fed 

"^ey had never had it so gpod. ‘There is no need of garrisons 
n c 1^1^^ cause in each one the greatest and most powerful 
dre cu^ f ... The nSsses arc 

prowled from the powerful ones by the authority of Rome, so 
^tiich and poor are equally contented and equally benefued/ 
^JS a^cablc con^ that Roman rule 

rnfed ^ The wealth became cojiccn^ 

Srmly pLitcd «. d,ar hiu.d,. Thq, did allay, Ad, 
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f>owcts for tlic benefit of tbe whole community. Those who 
Vi'iddcd power in the cities must often have been lom between 
two confining ambiuom -to use the public funds to malcc 
thdr cities more JmprssivCi or to enlarge thot own private 
fomincs. We occasioiutly read of populu indignation against 
magnates who contributed too little for improvements or enters' 
lainmcius its their ernes; and though public works and speo 
ucles were not the only legitimate objects of expenditure, the 
surviving remains and inscripuons of the dries arc often a good 
index of the social consdcnce that prevailed. 

In Bithynia and Ponitis vety Imle trace survives of the lamous 
cities — even of Nicomedia and Nicaca which kept up a bitter 
rivalry for precedence in die province^ As against iliis, we have 
an au th oritaiivc record of co nditioiu dierc in the correspondence 
of Pliny the Younger, who was sent out by Trajan in the 
year trr as a spedal commissioner to conect abuses. Before 
Pliny's arrival, public works had been sanctioned on a con< 
sidcrablc scale in several citin and the money had been paid out 
from the city tieastiries; but there was suTprisingly little to show 
for it all. Nicomedia had spent tlic equivalent of some tens of 
diousands of gold pounds on two succeoK'c schemes for an 
aqueduct, and both had been abandoned. At Nicaea the su 1 > 
siructiitts laid for a theatre were condemned as unsound after 
£100,000 had been spent on them. Leading citizens were 
owing large sums to the treasuries, and they had been refusing 
to pay the fees due from them. There was a reluctance in some 
places to submit accounts for scrutiny; and ftam Pliny's 
ingenuous statement the experienced cmpcrai had no difficulty 
In surmising that money paid out for public works had been 
going into private pockets. We have also an interesting side- 
light on imperial policy in the correspondence. A lire had raged 
unchecked In Nicomedia and desmoyed many buddings, and 
Pliny recommended (hat a fire bri^de should be form^. But 
Trajan forbade diis on grounds of public policy; for he feared 
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due - as happened m Amencan towm of the tihicteemh cert/ 
**** 7 “ did fire brigades would develop Into well-^cganhcd 
poUdcal clubs. On the other hand the practical emperor, who 
was so much concerned with waterways, was gteady intcrcKed 
by the Njeomedians’ project of cutting a canal to connect their 
lake by locks with the sea. 

In Bidiyiiia we sec the evil dTects of the Roman sysrcni* By 
way of contrast, the public buildings and civic muniliccncc of 
the cities of the south coast of Asia Minor cannot ^1 to excite 
our admiratioti. The etdes there had handsome shopping 
avenues flanked by broad side-walks under the sltelter ofcoloti> 
nadci. They had grand theatres and vaulted stadiums, oma-- 
mcniJ gateways, and monumental buildings inside the wall 
cttculi. Here, as in the leading cidcs of Ionia, AeUus Aristides’ 
sermon h not belied; and granting that the southern cities have 
been fortunate in the chances of survival, h seems nevertheless 
true that the very ruins of a place like Pamphylian Pcige amount 
to more than the magnates of Nicaca ever erected. At the ncigh'^ 
she of Aspendus, which was never a city of much 
PUm ««. «7 ^nscqucnce, a theatre over 300 feet across was built out at the 
loot of the citadel hill in the second century after Chrisj; made 
of local stone by a local architect, k h as successfully withstood 
time and ihe elements; and only the loss of the marble fadug 
Pla« AS of the stage background man the clean lines of die original con¬ 

struction. Haifa mile away, the ruined atjucduct, with its single 
OCT ^ ^hes, siil courses for many hundreds of yards across 
* ^ plain. As it approached the citadel, the water was piped 
Pl«c ep up to a tank raised on arches roo feet above ground level, and 

rom there u was carried by normal flow into the town, 

Cyprus and Phoenicia flourished under Roman rule. Egypt, 
won from the Ptolemies, was the emperor’s special domain. 

J^dwa blew up in the time of Hadrian, Sooth of 
^ A L legion of the rift villcy that extjends to th-fi 

Gull of Akaha, the wilderness had once been awakened to 
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agriculcuial and mdustiial life by Salomon. Alter the time of 
Alexander the Great it was brou^t to tile again by the Naba/ 
taean A tabs, who commanded the caiavan routes centring on 
Petra and by their works of water conservancy made the dcseti 
lubttablc. Allied to Rome, they weic only brought inside the 
Empire in AD to6. 

Code Syria between the Oronics and Jordan valleys bo- 
longed to the Ituiaean Arabs and had relatively little urban 
dcvclopmcm. But in Roman times a colony was formed at 
Ba'aibek, whose Gieek name was Heliopolis (City of the Son); 
and here on the watershed between Lebanon and AndlcbaiiDn 
a hu^ sanctuary was built. In terms of sheer acreage, weight of 
stone, dimensions of individual blocks, and the amount of 
carving, this prednet can scarcely have had a rival in the 
Graeco.'Roman world. 

Tlie sacred enclosure ofBa^albek measured about joo yards 
in length, the whole forming a great platform. At the east end 
stood a propylaci between two towers, approached by a stair*' 
way jjo feet broad. Inside this was a hexagonal Ibrccouit giw 
ing access to the main temple court. The latter was suiiotindcd 
by a colonnade, behind which the wall was diverstlied by Plaiei 70, 71 
alicmaring semicitcular and oblong bays fronted by columns. 

The west side of this court was dosed by the great temple of 

Ba al, which was too yards long and stood on a podium 45 

foet Irigh. A row of half a dozen columns ^5 feet high still 

stands in position, and the entablature over them is claboiaicty 

carved; but so little else remains of this gigantic structure that 

the visitor is left wondering whether it was ever moTE than a 

ftagmcni. Alongside this p^ium a smaller temple was cnecred 

at a lower level; and this second building. ttsclTno smaller rhap 

the Parthenon, is still standing almost inuct. Its spacious 

interior h articulated by engaged Corinthian columm; they Plat 73 

carry a complete entablature on which the ceiling resred. and 

between them were arched and gabled niches which will have 
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mshtined statues of deities. Finally, outside the pnxinct stood 
a litdc temple which cojutsied of a dtculaT cdla eiuetcd 
through a noimai porch. This little build! itg shows some aichi' 
toaural subtlety; Ac outer colutnm of the totutida carried a 
lunate entablature which helped to take Ac Arust of Ac dome; 
and Ac capitals, cut wiA five sides to cotiform to die unusual 
design, reproduce on a smaller scale die arcs of Ae entablature 
above. 

The arcliitccts employed at Ba*albck were no doubt skilled m 
Acir profession; indeed, Ae neighboiuing city of Damascus 
produced Ac most famous atdiite^ of Trajan’s reign. The 
workmansliip at Ba’albek was equal to Ae best of its time; and 
the architectural fa^dcs will have been enlivened by innumer" 
able splits m Ae niches. Yet die sheer opulence and endless 
repcQuon of Ac same mociis of imperial baroque mduce in Ac 
spectator a fedmg of satiety. The Roman M^vrld was incompar^ 
able in its engineering; but in its arustic sensibility, as in its 
taste for food and literaiure, It had a unique immunity from any 
filing of tnAgesdon. Magnificence was an end in itself, itrt-' 
speettve of what might lie behind; and it is chameterisde of 
Roman imperial architecture Aat Ae same gtatiAosc ^jadc, 
wiA its omaic composite or Corint h 12 n order and fwo>stoicyed 
bays and niches, could wiA scarcely any modification serve for 
a gateway, a Acatre scene, a city fountain, a public library, or 
simply as a screen to exclude Ae outer wodd. 

In Notth Syria Ae great city was Antioch. Life Acre must 
have been very attractive in the second centuty after Christ; 
and, wiA Ae dver trafHc, die fesuvals, and Ae pleasure grove 
and mosarc^Boon^ villas of Ae rich suburb of Daphne, it 
rauld still be gracious in the fbuiA, We arc fortunate m know> 
mg about condiuons Acre fiom Ae writings of Ubanius, who 
spent Ac second lialf of his life as professor A his native city 
b^ren die yea» *54 and J93. The tragedy of Antioch m 
hjs tune was Ac attrition of Ae 'cudal' Gmilits In Ae dty. 
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Mcmbenlup of the dry counci] (or tuna), in Antioch and other 
places, had been made heredidiy; and what had once been 
esteemed a privilege had long since become a burden. The 
weatthiesi members ofiliis class ibund an escape by buying their 
way into the governing aristocracy of the Empire, and conso 
qnendy their estates ceased to contribute, so to speak, to the dty 
rates. An incteasiDgly heavy burden was thus Idd on the curM 
families of more moderate means; and the governing class in 
the dues began to degenerate into a caste of peny officials. They 
could no longer keep up the former standwd of dvic munifi-' 
ccnce and they lacked the authority to comrol die popular riots. 

Many of die cities must have collapsed under the strain — 
places, for instance, like Cnidus on its barren headland, where 
the maintenance of public services depended on a brisk conv 
merce; and in other places the cidaens lived among the mins 
of buildings that they could no longer keep in repair. But life 
had its dignity stilt in the larger dries; and the Chntch corn.' 
foitcd the poor with the assurance diat they were equal to the 
sight of God, and to some extent also helped to carry the burden 
of philanthropy. 

Libanius gives a not altogether unsympathetic picmie of the 
curia! families who sdll retained something of die old values in 
the decay of their class. Thanks to them, of course, food supply 
and public shows were maintained; but it was thanks to them 
also that education and civic amenities survived. In the 
Western provinces of the Empire dty life gave way to feudal 
organisation. But in the East, where their traditions were 
Stronger, the cities held ihejr place in the bureaucranc system 
of the Byzandne Empire. 

In ^ypt and Syria the Creek cities were extinguished with 
the Arab conquest. In Asb Minor they lasted longer; the 
diminutive realm of Trebizond held out until 1461; and 
Christian communities, tike those of Smyrna, the Pontus and 
Cappadocian Caesarea, subsisted until the disaster of only 40 
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)Wn ago* But, in gtncralt the Cnck city tbc fctic of i self' 
govtnimg LnsdtutioD came id an end in Ada Minor in the 
gcncratjons around ad i jco when the Turkish Ghaais bmke 
through the Scljuk empire to establish new pdneipalipcs along 
the coasts; and it bad been in decay for a long ti ruf before th^r 
At Ephesus, for instancev harbour had silted up and the 
dwindling city had begun lo t^e shelter at the shrine of St John 
the Theologian, &om which it received its medieval name:. It 
foil in AD IJ04* To the Frants csf the founeenth ectnury it was 
the of a Turkish emir from whom they desired tjading cotu 
cessions. The ancient glory of Ephesus was forgotten; and even 
the new tiarnc Ay Theoldgos ceased to be under^od^ for in 
our medieval sources it hgitrcs as Altoluogpp Haucetogie, 
Latoloitgo, *airus locus' and 'alter loois^ and finally descends 
CO auhres lieux de Torquie*. 

The fortunes of the Greek cities of Asia tn the Middle Ages 
do not count as having a place in world history - not even die 
we of the former Atuhd foundarioii of Phitadetphi^ whose 
Christian iuliabitauts remembered the words that *He diat 
Shmteth and ^ man can Open* [lad addressed to ihetr churchy 
Mid held thdr Door in the face of the Turks for almost a 
hundred afirr the neighbouring dries of Asia had fallen. 
f p*<^ lpidc inventionp the Greek City, had long since 
Mtaicd m histoncd role* Attenuated though it was, die 
£attan Empire had survived; and the Western Wodd was 
ready to tec«vc the heritage of Greek culiure and hutnimsm. 
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Notes on the Plates 


T Rodk^rdief of d at Akpiiur on chc ninxb fboi of Mi Sipyhi^ iiv 

bud from Sni)Tnd. Hdghr about 15 ft, probably Lat? Broruc Agt 

2 Rocl^cdifif 2 wamof ^ptobably the god ^caHng boofi aod 

horned cap and armed wiA bow, sword and spof (on staff}, ro dw Kaca^ 
bel Pass mbnd fitwn Smyrna; the hroogtyphs in 6oni of £gnrc speak 
of 2 gt™ king, bm the name cam^ b< read* Probably Hitiiui. Hdghi 
abo m 9 fi* 

3“4 Ruins of houses ac AllzEyuu on the HalicaniassiiE perunsuU. This 
Carian hilL^p town was abandoned aboui 360 flc. Pfiotc^aphs by 

5 Site of the andeot Lebcdoi, a unaU city oT ibe loiiic com. 

^ Ionic town of Myonnesns, view Som ibc peninsuLb-sitc down onto 
the uihimu* 

7 Citadel of SairdiSi seen from the Cteai Temple* Pbotogicaph by Maac 
Hinner, 

8 Inlaid screen^ ptobably of boxwood; one of a pair found IgfinpT i g agauisi 
the inner wall of ibc cabin in the grcai lumnlus cf Cordioti, Height just 
ovtt 1 ft, late eighth cenenty bc. The bronie bossed phiak is of a farm 
imJeated in Gttoec in the sevemh and lixth cenuiries, Pbotogiapti priv 
vided by R, S, Youi^ 

9 Entmitce way and south sidcof the tammiary prednet at Old Smyrna, bie 
seventh ccsuitty bC The old fcm|de lay behind the nee mimp on the 
right 
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10 Cold ominiRii in the fotm oTa stag, Som Kill Oba in the Ciimci, in 

the Hermitage Muteum. Creek Vr^kenansHp of about 500 BC- Ixngih 
about ia iru Photograph by couit^y of the Sodety Culnml KeUtidiii 

mil the U«S.S.R- 

11 Mouldir^ crowning a marbte round altar in Samos, diameto' a li S in 4 
midjdJc or third quaner of die uxih cenmry 5 C. Photognph by R* V. 
NlchaDt. 

I a lonio capital of the AtiErmtiiuEii arEpbesns, fidrlsh Museum restimndn; 
mid tivA century BC. The Icfw moulded shelf at the top (abacus) is 
umisnal in early lodc^ Museum photographs 

15 Detail ofnala ca.|^ feoui temple;;^ Old Smyrna, b« Kvnith cemury bc, 

14-15 Rhodbn teitacona Bask (dr seemed aih lathe form of a lady ofiajhian 
beating an oftmiig of a pig^n; &om Camiius {Rhads)i now in the 
Smish Museum. Hdghc iq im* iccond half of the shah ccniury BC. 
Museum phocographs. 

16 Patfiud vase (oewchoe) fimnd in a stvetith/oeniuiy house ae OU 
Suiyma. Uon, boar and wild gqat above; gair hunt bdow. Probably 
made in Chios about 625 bc. 

17 Ivory rdicfpbque feumd ai the Samian Hcraeum; Perseus blling die 
Corgon, With Athena on the left lenditiga hand* Photograph by German 
ArchaDob^ca] Imthutc, Ahetis. 

t3^t9 Marble natue dedicated to Hera by Cheiamyes, found at the Sanuan 
Hcraeum, now in the Louvre. Heighr eS ft 4 tn., second quamr ofthe lixdi 
cenmry BC^ Photographs by Mai Hirctwi. 
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ao-Jl Marble staiue of a gcntlmian in Samos, Hei^ 6 ft, mid sixth c«v 
twy BC Photograph by Cezman Aichaeologka] ru itinue , Athens. 
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22 Upper pul of muble iiuue of i hdy^ d^cajted on die Acceipolk u 
Atiico^ but bdieved to be of Chko waikoumKip^ AcropoUft Maxuiit 
Na 675, Half lifokc» abrot 520 TC, Fboto^ph by Miic Hkoier, 

2| Muble htad of a lady. Bnlm Museums; &oiti Alta Minor. Date a llnte 
after 550 bc. Mmeunt pbatognpk 

24 Maibk figure of a llap^ Bedm Altucuitis; iota, Ada Minor, li miy hav? 
been ^ as a gutanKan ova a tomb* Lcngjdt 5 ft d in.» dviid qiuttter of the 
sixth century Bti. Museum phocogtaph. 

25 Maiblc figure (rom Didput believed to be tofu ibe bas&dmm of a 
column of the old temple* Berlin Mnsainu, aboqt jjn Bt:. Museum 
photography 

26 'Fikelliira* amphora fiom Rhodes* British Museum. Height 13 tn.* mid 
sixth ccnmiy bc. Musoiiei photograph. 

17 Bladu%urod vase in Munich, one of four cluscty lelated amphorae coh 
lecrivriy known as die *Nonhimpton CroupV The horses get at the Vrine 
bowl. Probably made in Italy ^ut 535 OC. Piens found in Smyrna 
and South Russia setni to bc earlier works of die same aitm; and if that 
It he may have been 2 Phocaem who emigrated to Italy at the rime of 
the Persian conquesic Museum photograph. 

2a Small fiagment &om a 'CUzomertian^ vase^ tn Berlin Mu^rnsn A 
herald (i) with staif and ecuur in fiofit of an. enibroned couple (Priam 
and Hecuba?)^ with a chariof appmadung. About 540 bc- Pbocugraph 
by R- M* Cook^ 

29 ~l 0 ^Caorctan' bydria boin Caere in South Emiriaf in the Louvre. Hdght 
17 in.^ abour jzj BC. The %urcd scene shows Apdtb aigning with the 
pareuis of Hama in rheir cswc on Mr CyUrm, Apollo has been search^ 
ing for hit cattle, w'^hich arc teen looking out of the bushes on the lefi^ the 
infauT HermeSp who has stolen them* now lies in bed on a trolley while 
hts parents pncstcit his innocence. GuandEm photographs. 
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U Ft^mcriLuy 'Cjcrcnu* by<liia in cElc £xuish Muutim, Ad Aiiiiiispiin 
drivo AWA/ wftli z hAVKack of gold, pdrsocd by a griffin who ii quim^ 
idg wiih rag^ Museum pbocogaph. 

32 dazonieniani sarcophagus jd ihcBvrlici Museuiniv late sixth cemmy 
Red (igiuc 3 i head end (winged goddess and cavalrymcdi cnuauis with 
pola), Black figure ai fnejt (goats, lion and piiidier)^ From Antikt 
Drnkmilcr, 


31 Detail of saioiph^gus found in the vidnity of Old Smyn^ in Smytoa 
Museum (by courtesy of the Oireactf). Splunx weanng jcw^clloy. Law 
ibah Cdtuiy BC. 

34 Four small btonres. Moine^ flying fish^ pony and man ploughing with 
two oiwn(thettvciscd ox may signallac ibc rum 21 the end of (he fimciw)F 
Fuilay Cnltccaon, Bmiih School ae Athau, said to have becQ found at 
Qcimt, west of Smyrna. The Brmsh Muicu m and FuiwiUiacu Miueunit 
Cambndge, possess enher bcoiutes of the ume groupni Sixtli cfnnfr y bc, 

1 j View innde PolycmfK* tunnel at Samos, a Ikdc dtitmee ^oiti the south 
end. PbcMogfaph by E. J. Audii Kenny, 

1(5 Cli2)cd die [dtefflom Dnjus^ palace oi Susa, now iarhe Louvre. Podan 
guardsmen (£ihc Household Mgade(’lmmc^ Museum photi^ph. 

17 (J'OieApiWThercUAdiiiwgHmla^ 

couiticn to procasion, Pbotogrxph by (fac Oniciiul fiucintie, Oiic' 

ago. 


a« Pea^li* tetact, iho Sytian ddjgwJoq »tbe New Ycjr festivaL PliMO/ 
graph by tb« OrieiBal Inidttite, Chi'ago. 

J4MO Fortifira^yAao, in ,lic Tf«d. showing tht towa^flanked oiaio 
gi«w»y Uo) a^ a ardfe gara (JP). Sqiu«d ma«nr,^ probably of tfae 
seomd qoaro of fimitb ceaniry bc. bw ihcso fbnificadoiii hivc noc 
received cenoua uudy. A baaio nan»d Eubtilut made himie!f □««« of 
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As&or$ and the nd^bciiiziDg AiartKus; beiieged in out of bit stmcgholdt 
by a samp in tbt Eevdi of iht 36o"s, he k said to have inidc hii enemy 
culaic ihc cast of starving him out and then o^ed is> sell tht pia« at a 
discount. EuhuJui was aJcocEckd by his fkmcr slave Hemuai, who tnat^ 
tied his nicoe to Anstodc and tan ihc principally as a PUtnojc Kmiud 
company umH be was betrayed id Attaxcrjci^ Oohui aboui 345 nc. 

Phocogtaphi by G. E. Bean. 

4T Site of CniduSj view west Pom the dcadel slope to the On the left, 

the cooimcxdal hasbom; aero® the Labmus« on ihc right, the naval har^ 
bout. The lines of aaeieoi buQdtng tcrtaccs can be seen cn the "tslancT. 

Phixogiaph by R- V4 NichoUs* 

4a Ciudus. View fimm d»'island' notthH::auaa^ navalhaibmn, whose 

eottance was ddmded by hairions. The dry wall followed the j^ed 
crest in the upper right pan of the piaure. The building tenaccs inride 
ibe dry dreuit were ejcplctted by C. T- Newton in 1^57-59- Photograph 
by R. V, Nicholk 

4t Derncier of Cnidu^ in the Bririili MuscuttIh The whole seated figure is 
S Ir high^^aboui 330 sc« 

44 Marble statue horn the Mausateiim orHalicaFnassus^ now in die Bridsh 
MusoircL Height of Ggnit 10 ft, about I50 BC- The man is of an tin^ 

Greek appearance and probably Mausolus htnudf Photograph by Max 
Hirmn, 


4S“4fi Alexands the Citai and Darius. Details from a fbur^oui mataic 
from Pompriij DOW in Naples MuscniiL Ptobably bated on the paindng 
of 'Alexander** Battle with Darius’ by Pbiloxentis of £rmu. As his 
chariot swings round in Right* Darius out his hand towuds a 

Persian noble (not shown here) who has interposed his body between hb 
King and Alpondcr'* 3peai. It is not known whether the bade riiown 
here h listis oe Cau^mek. Alinari photographs- 

47 Ruined viaduct on the andent b^hroad honis cast of Cnidus, hs 
total length was aboui aao fr and iks width 2| fr. The narrow triangular 
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opening for ihe tonciM was lo ft wide at ihr boctooit its leg erfge can be 
imi tn the pictute. Probably built soon a&r 3J4 bc. Photogtaph by 
C« £< Bean. 


43 Bronze sQtuc of aq ItajiiaA cliicTdr pjjihjAn wfiring duebtti £knd 

oxque; found Sliami in Sudani, now m Mtimimj Hdghi 6 

li 6 in^^ pidhibtj/' latt Mrl l n mtic. Phdtognph by oourtosy of A* N- 
Shmdn Whit 


^ The unique burial ground of AtHroclnu I of Commagcnct on lop of 
tlie 7*ooo^h^ Nemrod Dagi wst nftheEuphraicsi halfofii^e firai 
ccncory BC. Plate 50 shdvi'^ the row of co 1 o$^ images ofruiive ddiia on 
the East Tetraot with the gre 3 t\uiiiiilus behind: die two people on the Up 
of the 'Coddea Comnugene* pve the sate. Plate 49 shows the head of 
Hrrarlei Artignes Enm the West Tciract: it is over <J ft bigh+ Phofograptu 
provided by F. K. Ddrocr, 


51 Sm^/sole marble replica of the *Tyclic*^ (FonuDcJ of A ntin ch^ Jn tl'te 
Varicam The goddess wears i mural crown and rests her (hoc 00 the dver 
Oiomct, The original siaiiie» of the qme of the foundarian nf Anftn gh^ 
was the wcetk of Eurychidas. Alinaai phoiogtaph. 

^ &o<n dw club bciiise of the Beirud roncham iit Ddot 

phrodite. posed for her barhf playfully [hreatens to use her slipper upon 
an ainmouj old Pan. while Eros joins in Ac fuit 4 ft 6 iil, about 

too uc. PhiMogiraph by caunesy of Ae Greek Dhecwraic of Antiquuics. 

53 ^cUrthebwrTrownatPncne,Balro 

west. Museum photograph. 
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Mmfclefend ofihc Sim of Atzaliua: Athens, bulb by AttalutUof 
bc}, jSj £ Jotig, loJ £4 ft gom fioni to back, with 
a pwinem* ao fi b««J «,he fiont Doiicand Ionic order* on tbefijatle, 

Pfioffi^ph provided by Amcrv 

«inSdMolofCLi«KalStud«,AtW 
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modd oTihc^LlotiHjtbiiyr" idd ck^ceiMt^B&UnMmmmL. 
Tlic uppci view ihoui the liaj±N>u;r hciJ from the i^ofth. On ihc 
from, to a Large Ronun tub building and (beyond the tim) the 
coloniudcd counyaid of Odphlnian ApoLb^ where ptibJic msedptiom 
woe kepi. On the nghi <ifdie watieitoni, a sea viccory nioauEncpt^ mth 
the long Ggade of a HcUod^e behind. Beyodd thii (£0 Bdt behind 

the big ship) k the Noith Agora, Ranked by coloniuda and sliops, and 
od the left of ihii k a bioad paved boulevard tilth sidcwalki- The public 
buildidgs at the back appear in die lower phoiograph (5^)* which ibows 
the Itnlc central pkrza &om the east* with the boulevard ludmg offiroiii 
it on ihe font o'^dock uyni On the mar ^e of the boulevard^ at right boi^ 
Cddif IS llie twckMmcycd caiirtyard of a Roman bath buildings and 10 ihc 
left efthis a HeUmuiic gynmairmn with hi main halh court and porch; 
opposite the porch k the end of die Hympluenm (a mommcnul founuiD 
fid by an aqueduct on ardies)i. Beyond this k the omammial gateway 
(PUic 75) leading into the great Sooth Agota (not codipleicd id the 
model}; the Stoa of Anriochus I led off from the left comte of the gateway^ 
Across ihe little piaaaa Cum the Nymphaeuin appear the Connibkn 
porch, clomcr (with atLUf in the centre) and gabled hall of the councD 
chambcr..To thedghtoTthkkaprcctiirf coiiiaidfiga small temple (per> 
haps of Auguscus), and on the extteme ^ south end of the 

Monli Agonu The gradary the long builditig behind the council 
chamber ($howci in die model ai bkeaed by a srteet). Museum photographs 

S7 Ciiade! of Pergamon, view Corn die souch^east. Ptmtogtaph hy Mas 
HittncT. 

5S Petgacnon^ modd ofdtadd rem from the sautlii in the Barlin Museums. 
Museum phoengrapb. 

59 North-^vest cotntf of Clear Altar oTPergamonp as restored in the Ecilin 
Musnidu, The scutpmrcd friew k 7 ft 6 in. itigh; first Julf of die secemd 
century bc, Muscuni pboidgiaph^ 

«o^r Maibk statue group of CaUrLm leader and his wife evading capture, 
in Nadunal Mmeujn* Rijmc. Hci^ii 7 ft; copy of a Pagamcne wock <£ 
about ajo bc. Alinati phorographsu 




Nctis M the Plates 

Great Altar of Paig^mon* deuit ofbattlc of Cods ami Giantt Mtiscum 
photogt 3 iph. 

6 | £att ficni of Temple of Apollo at Oifiynu^ HeUcrujiic Photo^fb 

by Max Hkour. 

df Hill^p sancBjary ofHtoutfata atKioabot in Socth/^cst Caiia* t^cored 
view ft™ the south^n by W. H. Plommer. The temple, dicing to the 
Kwmd hilToTibe founh century BC, and ttmilai to that of PrtcEbe^ wai 
ttrcmgly inHuenecd bj claniral Atbraian Ionic; but if it n« erttain 
that IE had a deep fideae like that conjcctnrally ftiown in (he drawings 

d5 Com pomaiu oTHetlcnuric mien. Britiih Mutetim photographs. 

X Battle of Alexander and Pom on (he Jhtiuin jzd BC, 

b. Seletic^. I Nkitor, ruler in the Baa jiz-2B0 BC {fiom a coin of 
Phileunui of Pergamon). 

C PhilftaeTUt, governor of Pet^moit (A ad| Bc)i fiom a coco of 
Etunefict h 

d. Andochui in^ King of S^tu 223-187 bc. 

c, Dcmcoiiu, King oTBaotiia, invaded indta about bc. 

£ Aniumdimt brother of Demctiiii^ ruler in Baema. 

g. Mhhndatei VT Eupator, King of Foociu (eoin of 75 bc). 
h* Nkotnedet IV^ King of Bithynk {coin of 84 bc). In contrast to the 
aninutcd potttait of Muhndatts, di« coin ibcwi a ruler who wai 
perpetually being haniod by Icaluii buunovmen. 

ddHSa Theant at Aspendus in PampbyUa, secoid oenimy after Chnfl- 

65> Aqueduct at Aspesidui, of Roman tmp enal times. It b mainly buiJE of 
dicsttd sQonc^ but brick and nibble ate also used in the perssute (owen 

70-^2 Sanctuary at Eaalbck (Hdiopolis). mainly second century after 
Chrut^ Plates 70 and 71 show ihc flanks of the Gtcat Courts Plate 72 the 
imericx of tbe socalled Temple of Eacebui. 

73--74 Ba*albek, link domed temi^ outside (he grcai pcecincL 
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Nfites OH tbe Pkus 

75 Exm^Dct of Souih Afpn of Mnemi, rcscortd in the Berlin 

Mtmutm; second cemuqr Omsi. Museum pbotognpL 

yg^Ancmis J£p hesut. This ti&izc marble teplica of the ctkbtaied cull 
itnage of tiw Aitemuium dbeovaed In ipsg in the Ausoiaii oo 
civiiiofif on tbe site of tbe town hJJ of audent Epbesui^ k was otigiimllf 
gtldcd. The goddets^ robe is adooied with carved antnul ^ces» signs of 
the zodiac, and eg^ (nther than &reasti)^ymbolizmg Catility. Tbe towers 
ing embaxtled bca^Liifm »lost, but h ftnown ftom other copies. Phono¬ 
graph provided by the Austtun Aidueobgical lostuntt. 

The statue here lUiun^cd seems to have been delibetately buried about 
40D Ai> to afiguard it fomt Jambead Ckimaia who were rifiing the 
pagan moniuneoti. A recmtly diiravertd rdicT, tn which tbe effigy of this 
goddess to ao assembly of the famdy of tbe empcioT Thcodobtis. 

tcuifies that ac this tune AnczEiis was ^ill venerated as the panon and pro^ 
tecctcss of the diy of Ephesus. ^ 
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